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DETERMINANTS OF LEVEL OF ASPIRATION: EVIDENCE 
FROM EVERYDAY LIFE * 


BY IRVIN L. CHILD 
Yale University 


AND 


JOHN W. M. WHITING 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station 


method to the study of personality 

dynamics, it is necessary to select 
some particular technique as the basis 
for experimental work. The problem is 
then always present, “Is this technique 
sufficiently akin to the circumstances of 
everyday life so that generalizations 
verified by its use may with reasonable 
confidence be assumed to hold true for 
behavior in everyday life?” This sort 


ie the attempt to apply experimental 


of problem is of course present in any 
scientific work in which certain specific 


operations are taken as representative 
of a much larger class of possible opera- 
tions. It has appeared to be particularly 
serious in the field of personality dynam- 
ics because of apparent complexity and 
the clear possibility of a high degree of 
artificiality. Evidence that conclusions 
about personality dynamics obtained 
through experimental techniques do or 
do not hold true in everyday life is 
therefore highly relevant to the experi- 
menter’s judgment as to the confidence 
he may place in the pursuit of general 
knowledge through those techniques. 

In a recent study which was directed 
primarily at other purposes, we have in- 
cidentally obtained some evidence on 
the validity of certain experimental con- 
clusions about level of aspiration, and 
it will be reported in this article. 

*We are greatly indebted to Dr. Pauline S. 


Sears for valuable suggestions about the content 
of this paper. 


PROCEDURE 

This study was concerned with the 
analysis of incidents in the lives of men 
who are undergraduates in an Eastern 
university. The data were obtained 
from 151 men as a required project in 
a psychology course. Each student was 
required to write a description of three 
incidents in his life: one involving com- 
plete frustration in which he never 
reached his goal, one in which a period 
of frustration was finally followed by 
attainment of his goal, and one of sim- 
ple attainment of a goal without any 
appreciable frustration. He was asked 
to select any incidents he could remem- 
ber well that fitted these specifications.’ 
It was promised that all materials would 
be handled in a way which would en- 
sure anonymity. 

Adequate appreciation of the great 
difference between our sources of evi- 
dence and those represented by experi- 
ments on level of aspiration depends 
upon some knowledge of the sorts of 
incidents which our subjects thought of. 
They were extremely varied; with few 
exceptions, however, they did have in 
common that they dealt with striv- 

1 Because of other purposes of the research, it 
was also specified that the incidents should be 
ones in which some other person was at least in 
part responsible for the frustration and in which 
some other person was especially involved in the 
attainment of the goal. As it is probable that 
nearly all incidents thought of would have fitted 


this specification anyway, it will not be discussed 
further in this article. 
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ings which would, at least ag the time, 
seem rather important to the person. 
Six incidents have been sele;ted to be 
quoted here, and they give ‘somewhat 
the flavor of the general migis of inci- 
dents. Two of each of the three types 
of incidents have been chosen, selected 
pretty much at random but jvith some 
attention to brevity and clarify of state- 
ment, and to variety. 


(Incident of complete frustra§on) Since 
I am very 
n 8o aver- 
term I 
I studied 
more 
wever, we 


I desire to go to medical schoo 
much interested in maintaining 
age at college. Consequently ‘fst 
was striving for an 80 in zoolog 
hard and felt I knew a good 
than most of the students; I 
had only two exams and in t.&se the in 
structor instead of giving the sually con- 
crete type of question which rjst tests in 
Zoology do contain, gave ques§ons which 
uous essay 


deal 


were of a very broad and amb 
myself not 
but 


question. 


variety, and on each test I founs 
lacking a knowledge of the 
lacking a comprehension of ¢! 
I got 65! 

(Incident of complete 
moved to X 
take me long to 
lived 
case of 


iswer, 


frustr Lien) My 
years 20, and it 
find But that a 
orner. It 
irst’ sight” 


family five 
didn’t 


terrific around the 


girl 
was an old “love at 
and right then and there I maBe winning 
her hand my goal. The only bouble was 
that 
immediately 
ond fiddle” role in the triangl 
veloped. My love for her (and 
i time weit by 


there §rst and | 


well-| 


someone else was 


assumed the own “sec 


which de 
do believe 


it was that) grew as and 
we became very close, but thef specter of 


“the 


he always 


other guy” still hung ov@- me and 


managed to «tay ju ahead of 
But all my 


proved 


me in the race heaiffache, time, 


mey event t be of no 


and m 
avail, for she y married 
Jittle over 

(Incid. 
attainm 
hockey 
ship and sexual 
of necking 
the hockey game 


game 


the extent 
and petting. ek before 


and I 


ex-girl fifind 
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decided to “break up.” I found my goal 
temporarily frustrated and sold my tickets. 
However the night of the game I decided 
I would like to go, and called a friend of 
mine who I thought might have an extra 
ticket. He had two tickets and also a 
cousin (female) who was visiting him; he 
gave me the tickets and “fixed-me-up” with 
his cousin. In the course of the evening 
I found my goal completely attained. 
(Incident of frustration followed by goal 
attainment) While in the Army I was 
assigned to an outfit in which I felt com 
pletely incompatible with my environment. 
I applied for reassignment several times, 
but my application was rejected each time 
by the unit C.O. on the basis of essentiality. 
Finally I circumvented this officer by going 
direct to a higher echelon and applying 
for assignment there, was accepted, and 
released by my former unit immediately. 
(Incident of simple goal-attainment) Re- 
cently I talked with a good friend of mine 
who said he was going to Bermuda for 
spring vacation. He outlined his plans and 
said the Rugby Team was going to be 
there, and, all in all, it sounded pretty 
terrific, and I set my heart on going to 
Bermuda for the vacation. But it would 
cost quite a lot, and I knew things had 
been a little rough with my father recently. 
Also, he had mentioned previously wanting 
me to stay home and do some concentrated 
study over the holidays. But I determined 
to make a try at it, anyway, since the 
Bermuda trip sounded better all the time. 
I asked my mother first; and, as I had ex 
pected, she was all for it. It took quite a 
lot of nerve to ask the old man, but finally 
Much to 
my surprise, he thought it was wonderful 
and gave his immediate sanction to the trip— 
My big obstacle had 


we put the proposition to him. 


parental and monetary. 
proved to be not so big, and I attained my 
goal quite easily. 

(Incident of simple goal-attainment) As 
president of the group, it was my respon- 
sibility to appoint someone to take charge 
of the social functions at a meeting to take 
place in the near The social fun 


tions would probably involve games, mixer 


future. 


activities to help the group get better a 
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quainted, singing, and welcoming strangers 
and visitors. I wanted to appoint someone 
who I felt would be able to handle the job 
Very carefully, I considered the 

necessary for the and 
finally thought best met 
the requirements. I! this person 
and explained what had to be done and 
the need for some responsible person to 
supervise the work. This person asked only 
a few questions in order to clarify in her 
what she would have to do, 
accepted the position of 


adequately. 
qualifications job, 
decided who I 


went to 


mind 
then she 


own 
and 


responsibility. 


After the descriptions of the incidents 
had been written, a questionnaire was 
distributed which contained a number 
of questions to be answered about each 
incident. ‘The number of questions dif- 
fered for the three types of incidents, 
varying from 30 to 59. 

The question of particular interest 
here is the one which was designed to 
get at the effect of each incident on the 
level of aspiration. It was decided to 


use the term “level of aspiration,” and 
to include in the question an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the term. The 
question was phrased as follows: 


It very often happens that a goal for 
which a person series 
of possible goals which are all more or less 
suited to the general need that is prompting 
him, but which differ in their desirability. 
It is by no means always true that a person 
is really striving for the one goal which 
For example, 
a student who regards a 95 as the most 


strives is one of a 


he views as most desirable. 
desirable grade in a given course may be 
aiming only for an 8o thinks 
he hasn’t much chance of getting a higher 
grade or because he believes that to get a 
95 he would have to study so hard it would 
interfere with goals. <A 
man may try to date a particular girl, not 
one, to 


because he 


other important 


because she is the most desirable 
him, of those he sees and knows, but be- 
cause she is the most desirable one, to him, 


of those he is reasonably sure will be willing 


3% 


to date him. Faced with annoyance created 
by another person, one may try to free him- 
self only slowly and not completely, in order 
not to offend the other person (for example), 
where it would really be more desirable, 
as far as this particular purpose is concerned, 
to free himself immediately and completely. 
These are all instances where a_ particular 
goal is striven for, where there might instead 
have been a choice of a more desirable or 
a less desirable goal suited to the same gen- 
eral need and satisfying it with more or less 
adequacy. The level of desirability of the 
chosen goal is often referred to as a person’s 
level of aspiration. Now consider the effect 
that this incident had or is likely to have 
on. the next occasion on which you were 
or might be starting to strive for a goal 
of essentially the same kind. What was 
the effect of the incident on your level of 
aspiration? 

(1) Raised it considerably 

(2) Raised it slightly 

(3) Lowered it slightly 

(4) Lowered it considerably 

Or if none of these four alternatives is cor- 
rect, which of the following expresses the 
effect most accurately? 

(5) Would have raised it, except that you 
had already been striving for the most 
desirable goal and there would be no 
higher to go. 

(6) Would have lowered it except that 
you had already been striving for the 
least desirable goal and there would 
be no lower to go. 

(7) Level of aspiration is meaningful in 
connection with this incident, but the 
incident had no effect on your level 
of aspiration. 

(8) The goal of this incident was one 
that just can’t be meaningfully com- 
pared with other similar goals with 
respect to desirability. 


Imbedded in the list of questions 
were certain others whose relation to 
the question on level of aspiration will 
be discussed below. These questions 
will be presented or described in con- 
nection with the presentation of results. 
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RESULTS 4 


» 


The results will be organizet! under 
a series of propositions which right be 
formulated on the basis of expejimental 
evidence. For reference to the: experi- 
mental evidence, citations will | he made 
primarily of appropriate passages in the 
excellent review by Lewin eé: al. (4) 
of studies of level of aspiration. 


. Success generally leads to a%raising 
of the level of aspiration, and figlure to 
a lowering (4, pp. 337 £.). 

The significance of two of or three 
kinds of incidents here is clear; the 
incidents of complete frustration’ should 
lead to a lowering of the level of? aspira- 
tion, and the incidents of simp# goal- 
attainment should lead to a ra%ing of 
the level of aspiration. About tli: other 
sort of incident, of temporary érustra- 
tion followed by goal-attainmegt, the 
onlv prediction that can clearly bg made 
by generalization from the exper;mental 
results is that a rise in level of :aspira- 
tion should be more frequent here than 
in the incidents of complete frusgration. 

The complete distribution of gaswers 
to the question on level of asp#ration, 
for each of the three types of ingidents, 
is given in Table 1. In Table A these 
results have been summarized inja way 
most pertinent to the question ae hand. 
The three answers that assert a jlower- 
ing (actual or potential) of lavel of 
aspiration are grouped together, ‘and so 
are the three answers that asser¢ a rise 
in level of aspiration. The c§ses in 
which level of aspiration was stted to 
be meaningless are omitted frog this 
summary. % 

The differences among thes three 
types of incidents in their repojed ef- 
fect on level of aspiration are ver# great 
and reach an extremely high level of 
statistical significance. One of th three 
differences, that between incidents of 
goal-attainment with and withoig prior 


» 


frustration is not large but it is still 
significant at the .015 level (x°=8.7, 
df=2). Turning to each type of inci- 
dent separately, we see that the tendency 
for goal-attainment, whether or not pre- 
ceded by frustration, to produce a rise in 
level of aspiration is overwhelming. 
The opposite tendency associated with 
complete frustration is not so definite; 
a lowering of level was reported slightly 
less often than a rise or no effect, taken 
together. Where a shift is reported for 
incidents of complete frustration, the 
tendency for it to be downward rather 
than upward is significant at the .oo8 
level (x°=7.0, df=1). 

On the whole, then, this first general- 
ization is very strongly confirmed. 


2. Failure is more likely than success 
to lead to withdrawal in the form of 
avoidance of setting a level of aspiration 
(4, p. 340). 

When subjects were confronted with 
our question on level of aspiration, 
three kinds of responses occurred which 
might be taken as providing tentative 
evidence of withdrawal from the orig- 
inal situation or avoidance, in that situ- 
ation, of setting a new level of aspira- 
tion and striving toward it. 

One of these responses was refusal 
to answer the question. This response 
occurred only in the incidents of com- 
plete frustration; but, since it appeared 
in only one subject there, no inference 
can safely be drawn. 

Another of these responses was to 
answer that the concept of level of as- 
piration is meaningless in connection 
with the particular incident. Table 
contains the data on this point. This 
response was made most frequently for 
the incidents of frustration followed by 
success; the incidents of complete frus- 
tration are in this respect identical with 
the incidents of simple goal-attainment. 
The finding is contrary, then, to the 
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prediction made from experimental 
findings, and it is statistically significant 
(comparing the frequency of thi an- 
swer to that of all other answers :com- 
bined, for the three types of incidents, 
x =10.9, df=2, p<.01). ; 
The third response which mig’st be 
taken as an index of withdrawal: was 
to answer that, while level of aspir.tion 
was meaningful for the incident, the 
incident had no effect on the subject’s 
level of aspiration. Here the prediftion 
from experimental findings is strdngly 
confirmed, as may be seen from the 
data in either Table 1 or Table 2. %fore 
than twice as many subjects repo: no 
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that true avoidance of a shift (indis- 
tinguishable, in our data, from denial 
of an actual shift) is the most likely 
withdrawal symptom of all. It may 
then be that, for some reason, genuine 
instances of no scale of desirability are 
more likely to appear among incidents 
of frustration followed by success than 
among the other types of incidents. But 
there is no way to verify such argu- 
ments from our data. 


3. Effects of failure on level of aspira- 
tion are more varied than those of 
SUCCESS. 

This generalization, in contrast with 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF Frequency oF Reportep %SH1FTs 1n Lever or AsPiIRATION Propucep sy Eacu 


OF Tunat Types oF INCIDENTS 





= 





FREQUENCY OF Eacn SHIFT IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





Type oF INCIDENT 


LowERING 


NonE RIsE 





Complete frustration 
Frustration followed by goal-attainmeny | 


Simple goal-attainment : 
t 


r 





38 
95 


66 36 
15 15 


‘ 
17 


| 


p<0.00o1 





effect on level of aspiration in the jnci- 
dents of complete frustration thaz} in 
either of the other types of incidents. 
When the frequency of this answur is 
compared with the combined frequ¢ncy 
of reporting positive and negative shifts 
in level of aspiration, x°=11.8, dj/=2, 
p<.ol. ‘ 
According to the validity of these two 
possible indices of withdrawal, then.: we 
may have definite evidence either! for 
or against this second generalizatton. 
A case can be made for the grehter 
validity of the index by which confir;na- 
tion was obtained by arguing that :de- 
nial of an actual shift is a much more 
likely self-deception than denial of ‘the 
existence of a scale of desirability, ind 


the others thus far cited, is not uni- 
formly supported by the experimental 
findings thus far. It is suggested by a 
widely quoted finding of Jucknat (3) 
and of P. S. Sears (5). Each of these ex- 
perimenters determined in an experi- 
mental situation the level of aspiration 
of subjects who have a history of failure 
on academic tasks and of subjects who 
have a history of success on academic 
tasks. They each found the former 
to be more varied. With respect to 
the effects of success and failure in the 
experimental situation itself, there is 
no such agreement. P. S. Sears (5) did 
find that failure in the experimental sit- 
uation led to more varied levels of 
aspiration than did success in the ex- 
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perimental situation.” Experimental re- 
sults recently reported by Gruen (2, pp. 
185-186) show more varied shifts in 
level of aspiration after failure than 
after success. The data of Jucknat and 
of Festinger, however, as summarized 
by Lewin et al. (4, p. 338) do not indi- 
cate any such tendency in their experi- 
ments. 

Why should a long history of failure 
be associated with increased variability 
of level of aspiration, but failure at a 
given time not be? Why, indeed? 
Sears’ interpretation applies equally to 
both conditions of failure. That offered 
by Lewin et al. (4, pp. 373f.) appears 
to also. Both depend essentially upon 
the notion that failure creates a ten- 
sion which may be adjusted to in a 
variety of ways, whereas success pro- 
duces no such condition for varied ad- 
justment. This notion, it would seem, 
should apply equally to repeated failure 
or to a single failure, though it might 


be expected that the tension created 
would, on the average, be less in the 
latter case. 


Using single incidents of everyday 
life as the material of study, we fully 
confirm the findings of Sears and of 
Gruen. This confirmation may be 
seen in Tables 1 and 2, where it is clear 
that failure has a much more varied 
effect on level of aspiration than does 
success. Of 104 incidents of failure in 
which a shift of level of aspiration is 
reported, the atypical response of rais- 
ing the level is reported for 28 cases. 
Of the 124 incidents of unmingled suc- 
cess for which a shift is reported, the 
atypical response of lowering the level 

2 There may possibly be some question as to 
whether this incidental finding of Sears’ is essen- 
tially an artifact, arising out of the larger absolute 
magnitude of the performance scores and aspira- 
tion levels of the failure groups (the measure 


used was a time score). This possibility does not 
arise in connection with Gruen's study, however. 


3 09 


is reported in only 3 cases. The inci- 
dents of temporary failure followed by 
success are intermediate in this respect. 

The suggestion that comes from these 
findings and a review of the experi- 
mental findings is that many of the ex- 
perimental techniques are not very com- 
parable to real-life situations with re- 
spect to the effect of failure on the 
subject, and are therefore limited in cer- 
tain ways with respect to the problems 
that may safely be investigated through 
their use. The fact that the techniques 
used by Sears and by Gruen appear to 
yield results similar to those from every- 
day incidents suggests, however, that a 
real choice among techniques is avail- 
able. It is significant, in this connec- 
tion, that Sears and Gruen both used 
tasks which were academic in nature 
and on which, to the extent that sub- 
jects are concerned about their school 
achievement, failure should be expected 
to create real tension. Sears, moreover, 
deliberately selected her ‘subjects as be- 
ing ones who were ego-involved in their 
school work and who would hence be 
expected to be considerably affected by 
failure on an academic task. Jucknat, 
in contrast, used mazes as her task, and 
Festinger used two types of task (syno- 
nyms and_ information questions) 
which, while having some resemblance 
to academic tasks, seem not likely to 
have been very challenging to the self- 
esteem of the college students who 
served as his subjects. 

We find, in short, that with respect to 
the relative variability of the effects of 
success and of failure, experiments in 
which ego-involvement appears to have 
been obtained lead to the same con- 
clusion, and experiments in which ego- 
involvement appears to have been lack- 
ing do not lead to the same conclusion 
as we reach from analysis of a variety 
of incidents in everyday life. 
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4. The stronger the success, the greater 


is the probability of a rise in level oj 


aspiration; the stronger the failure, the 


greater is the probability of a lowering 


(4, p. 338). a 
This generalization is based on Juck 
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We have more indirect indices of the 
strength of success or failure. The prin- 
cipal one is the subject’s report as to 
how important it was to him to attain 
the goal. The relation of this to re- 
ported shifts in level of aspiration is 


TABLE 3 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL oF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF StmpLeE GoAL-ATTAINMENT 


| FREQUENCY OF Types OF SHIFT IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 


Low Positive, None, or NEGATIVE 


IMPORTANCE OF Goal 


Hic Positive 





| 





18 
36 


High 


Low 


p<0.05 


| 
| x?= 4.02 
TABLE 4 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF FRUSTRATION FOLLOWED BY GOAL-ATTAINMENT 











Frequency or Types oF SHirt in LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





IMPORTANCE OF GOAL 


High 


Low 





Low Positive, None, 


oR NEGATIVE Hicu Positive 


36 
5 


x*= 4.63 p<0.05 





TABLE 5 
RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION AND IMPORTANCE OF GOAL FOR 
INCIDENTS OF COMPLETE FRUSTATION 











| FREQUENCY 


»9* Types oF SHirt in LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





IMPORTANCE OF Goal 


| 


NEGATIVE 


NONE OR POsITIVE 








High 


Low 


— tT 
| 
| 


x?= 1.65 p<0.20 





nat’s experiment, in which strength of 
success or failure was measured by. a 
rating by the experimenter, based on 
observation of the subject’s behavior. 


shown, separately for each of the three 
types of incidents, in the two-by-two- 
fold frequency distributions presented 
in Tables 3, 4, and 5. In order to sum- 
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marize the data in two-by-two-fold 
tables, it was necessary to dichotomize 
each variable, and this was done by 
dichotomizing in each instance as close 
as possible to the median.* * The sarne 
practice was followed in the preparation 
of the other results to be reported later 
in this article. 

It will be observed that for incidents 
terminating in success, both with and 
without prior frustration, the generali- 
zation is confirmed. High positive shift 
in level of aspiration is associated with 
a high rating of the importance of the 
goal (and hence, according to our in- 
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terpretation, with strong feelings of 
success). Each of these associations is 
significant at the 5-per-cent level. For 
the incidents terminating in frustration, 
the direction of the association is re- 
versed—a high rating of the importance 
of the goal being associated with a neg- 
ative shift in level of aspiration—in 
accordance with the experimental gen- 
eralization, but this finding does not 
reach accepted levels of significance. 
Our second indirect measure of the 
strength of failure or success is ap- 
plicable only to failure. It is the sub- 
ject’s rating of the strength of his emo- 


TABLE 6 


RELATION BETWEEN STRENGTH OF EMOTIONAL REACTION AND SHIFTS IN LEVEI 
ASPIRATION FOR INCIDENTS OF COMPLETE 


FREQUENCY OF 


[a 


EMOTIONAL REACTION 


NEGATIVE 


Strong 
Weak 


OF 
FRUSTRATION 


Types oF Suit iN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





| 
NoNE or PosiITIVE 





x?= 1.45 P<-25 





3A method more obviously suited to testing 
the generalization at hand would be to dichoto- 
mize at the point suggested by the generalization 
(for example a rise in level versus either a lower- 
ing or no effect). But in two of the three 
instances this would dichotomize at so extreme a 
point in the distribution as to yield a very insensi- 
tive test. We have used the more sensitive test, 
even though it means testing a somewhat more 
inclusive hypothesis, that variations in amount as 
well as direction of shift are related to the strength 
of success and failure. 

4 There are three possible answers which have 
no definite location on the continuum: that level 
of aspiration is meaningless for the incident, that 
the level would have risen had the present goal 
not been the most desirable one, and that the 
level would have been lowered had the present 
goal not becn the least desirable one. Cases in 
which the first of these answers was checked 
were omitted from all of these and the subse- 
quent tables; cases in which either of the other 
two answers were checked were omitted when- 
ever the application of our rule for dichotomiza- 
tion would have required deciding on the exact 
position of that answer on the continuum. 


tional reaction to frustration, in the 
incidents of complete frustration. The 
relation hetween these judgments and 
the reported shifts in level of aspiration 
is shown in Table 6. The association 
is in the direction of agreement with 
experimental findings, since strong 
emotional reaction is associated slightly 
with the lowering of level of aspiration, 
but the association is not statistically 
significant. 

In all instances, then, in which we 
were able to provide a test of this fourth 
generalization, that shifts in level of 
aspiration are associated with the 
strength of success or failure, the direc- 
tion of our results was such as to con- 
firm the generalization. Our findings 
for the effect of strength of failure, 
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however, were not statistically signifi- 


cant. 

5. Shifts in level of aspiration are in 
part a function of changes in the sub- 
ject’s confidence in his ability to attain 
goals. 

This generalization appears in the 
theoretical treatment by Lewin e¢ al. 
as a postulate which is shown to be 
useful in the explanation of a wide 
variety of experimental results. Direct 


experimental evidence is available, how- 


ever, on at least the question of a cor- 
relation between level of aspiration and 
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verify these experimental findings by 
obtaining the correlation between shifts 
in level of aspiration and the sub- 
ject’s report about the effect of the in- 
cident on his confidence in his ability 
to achieve similar goals in the future. 

In the case of the incidents terminat- 
ing in goal-attainment, the relevant 
question is: 

At the time when you had just attained 
your goal, what was the effect of attaining 
this goal (or what would it have been if 
you had stopped to think about it) on your 
confidence in being able to attain in the 
near future goals similar to the one you had 


TABLE 7 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN 


CONFIDENCE 


FREQUENCY OF 


None, OR NEGATIVE 


Great increase 


Slight increase, no effect, or 


decrease 


measures of confidence. In several ex- 
perimental studies the measure used has 
been one of the level at which a subject 
had a certain degree of confidence in 
being able to succeed, rather than of 
the level at which he was going to try 
to succeed. In other studies both kinds 
of measures have been obtained; the 
most pertinent study here is that by 
Grosslight (1). The general finding is 
of similar results with the two kinds of 
measures, indicating a close relationship 
between confidence and goal setting.” 

In our data on incidents in the every- 
day life of young men, we are able to 

‘Certain exceptions do not completely invali- 


date the point, since it is not asserted that con- 


fidence is the only factor determining level of 


aspiration, 


LEVEL 
FOR INCIDENTS OF SIMPLE GoaL-ATTAINMENT 


»F ASPIRATION AND CHANGES 


Types or Suiry in LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 


| 


Hicu Pos.tive 





just attained? Your confidence in being able 
to attain similar goals was or would have 
been: 

(1) Greatly increased 

(2) Slightly increased 

(3) Not affected at all 

(4) Slightly decreased 

(5) Greatly decreased 


The relation between responses to this 
question and to the question on level of 
aspiration is shown in Tables 7 and 8 
for the two types of incident involved. 
For both types of incidents, the experi- 
mental observation is confirmed, large 
rise in level of aspiration being asso- 
ciated with a great increase in confi- 
dence in ability to attain similar goals. 
For one type of incident, this result is 
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highly significant, but for the other it is 
significant only at the 10-per-cent level. 

For the third type of incident, which 
does not involve any goal-attainment, 
the pertinent question is the following: 


At the time when the frustration was most 
complete, what was the effect (or what 
would it have been if you had stopped to 
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question and to that on level of aspira- 
tion is shown in Table 9. Our rule for 
dichotomizing the data was not com- 
pletely satisfactory in this case, since 
there were two points equally near the 
median. Results are given for the 
dichotomization which gave the most 
significant results, to show the extreme 


TABLE 8 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS IN 
CONFIDENCE FOR 


LEVEL OF 


INCIDENTS OF FRUSTRATION FOLLOWED 


ASPIRATION AND CHANGES 


BY Goat-ATTAINMENT 





FREQUENCY 0} 


Types oF Suirt in LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





CHANGE IN CONFIDENCE 


Low Postrive, NONE, OR NEGATIVE 


Hicu Positive 





Great increase 16 
Slight increase, no effect, or | 
decrease 





TABLE 9 


RELATION BETWEEN SHIFTS 


IN LEVEL OF 


ASPIRATION AND CHANGES IN 


CONFIDENCE FOR INCIDENTS OF COMPLETE FRUSTRATION 








FREQUENCY OF TyPEs OF SHIFT IN LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 





CHANGE IN CONFIDENCE 


NEGATIVE 


NONE oR PosiITIVE 





None, increase or slight 
decrease 


Great decrease 





| 
| 
| 


x-= 4-54 P<0.05 





think about it) on your confidence in being 
able to achieve in the near future, goals 
similar to the one you were now unable to 
attain? Your confidence in being able tu 
reach similar goals was: 


(1) Greatly increased 
(2) Slightly increased 
(3) Not affected at all 
(4) Slightly decreased 
(5) Greatly decreased 


The relation between answers to this 





of possible confirmation of the experi- 
mental findings. The other dichotomi- 
zation gave results in the same direction 
as these, but not even approaching an 
acceptable level of statistical signifi- 
cance. Here too, then, the direction of 
the results is in confirmation of the 
experimental findings, a lowering of 
the level of aspiration being associated 
with a great decrease of confidence in 
ability to attain similar goals. 
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SUMMARY AND Discussion 

Using analyses by college students of 
incidents in their own lives, we have 
obtained confirmation, at various levels 
of statistical significance, of the follow- 
ing generalizations which have grown 
out of a wide variety of experimental 
studies of level of aspiration: 

1. Success generally leads to a raising 
of the level of aspiration, and failure to 
a lowering. 

2. The stronger the the 
greater is the probability of a rise in 
level of aspiration; the stronger the 
failure, the greater is the probability of 


success, 


a lowering. 

3. Shifts in level of aspiration are in 
part a function of changes in the sub- 
ject’s confidence in his ability to attain 
goals. 

This confirmation may 
strengthen confidence in the validity, at 
least for the investigation of certain 
problems, of the experimental tech- 
niques that have been used. 

On a fourth generalization— 

4. Failure is more likely than suc- 
cess to lead to withdrawal in the form 
of avoidance of setting a level of 
aspiration— 
our evidence either supports or contra- 
dicts the experimental finding accord- 
ing to which of two possible indices 
of withdrawal is judged to be valid. 

One additional generalization, fully 


justifiably 
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supported experimentally only in studies 
by -Sears and by Gruen, was also 
confirmed: 

5: Effects of failure on level of aspira- 
tio, are more varied than those of 
sucess. 

Confirmation of this finding, contrary 
to the results of several other experi- 
merts, is taken as evidence that, for 
studies whose purpose or interpretation 
reqizires that failure produce appre- 
ciabie tension in the subject, other 
experimental techniques are much less 
vali‘! than those of Sears and of Gruen, 
and may be quite invalid. The dif- 
ferejice among techniques that is im 
portant here appears to be whether the 
task and the subjects are so chosen as 
to ensure ego-involvement. 
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PERSONALITY CHANGES IN PSYCHOTICS FOLLOWING 
PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY * 


BY ROBERT E. JONES 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Chillicothe, Ohio 


EGINNING in December, 1946, al- 

most each month several chronic 

psychotic patients at the Chilli- 
cothe Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal were given a prefrontal lobotomy 
operation. Seventeen months later, 47 
had been operated. One was a general 
paretic not amenable to ordinary man- 
agement; one was a tabes dorsalis case 
with intractable pain; and one was an 
epileptic with psychosis; but the great 
majority were chronic schizophrenics 
with overwhelming anxiety or tension, 
often worse than incapacitating. Many 
were destructive of hospital property, 


if not actually homicidal or suizidal., 


We were interested in evaluating post- 
operative personality changes exclusive 
of the immediate temporary kind. We 
were concerned with the relationship 
of deficits to gains. We wondered 
whether amelioration of two-decade 
psychoses would be appreciable. We 
were interested in comparing improve- 
ment during the first three postopera- 
tive months with improvement during 
the following three months. 


SuByEcTs 
Our subjects for the study of post- 


* The essence of this study was presented to the 
Ohio Psychological Association and the Psychol- 
ogy Section of the Ohio Academy of Science at 
the 1948 annual meeting. Interpretations and 
conclusions do not necessarily reflect opinions of 
the Veterans Administration. 

The writer is indebted to Erwin Lotsof, of the 
Ohio State University, who offered many helpful 
suggestions for statistical investigation and aided 
in extracting the data. Appreciation is also due 
Chief Psychologist Ranald Wolfe and Dr. Henry 
A. Tanner, who approved cases for lobotomy. 
Dr. Tanner furnished clinical evaluation for post- 
operative personalities and read the final paper. 


operative changes were 24 chronic 
schizophrenics, with an average age of 
go years and an average period of 
hospitalization for psychosis of 10 years. 
Twelve are World War I veterans and 
12 saw service in World War II. On 
the bases of age and duration of psy- 
chosis, we have essentially a bimodal 
distribution. The World War I vet- 
erans average 51 years of age and over 
16 years of neuropsychiatric hospitali- 
zation. The World War II veterans 
average 29 years of age and 3, years 
of hospitalization for psychosis. The 
overall mean level of education is 9.6 
years. Prior to psychosis, eleven were 
unskilled laborers; three were semi- 
skilled workers; four were farmers; 
and there were one student, one singer, 
one teacher, one mailman, one time- 
keeper and one pilot. Sixteen of these 
men had an average of 20 electric shock 
treatments, and of these, twelve had 
an average of 58 subshock insulin treat- 
ments as well. Eight of the older 
patients had no shock treatment. 
Criteria for selecting the cases to be 
lobotomized were basically two; chronic 
anxiety or tension expressed either in- 
wardly in obsessive behavior or out- 
wardly in compulsive misbehavior, and 
—a more objective criterion—either 
failure to improve appreciably with 
electric or insulin shock treatment, or 
a period of psychosis so long as to give 
an unfavorable prognosis with shock 
treatment. Negative indications for the 
operation were considered to be a his- 
tory of pre-psychotic psychopathic be- 
havior, a history of overt homosexu- 
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ality (unfortunately waived in one 


case), or severe cortical atrophy. 


OPERATION AND TREATMENT 

Pretrontal lobotomy was introduced 
by Egas Moniz in Lisbon, in 1935. 
Although Burckhardt in Switzerland 
operated six patients approximately 
fifty years ago to relieve auditory hal- 
lucinations, Moniz is usually consid- 
ered the father of psychosurgery, or 
more specifically, prefrontal leukotomy. 
Moniz and Lima, after entering the 
skull, injected small quantities of aico- 
hol into the subcortical prefrontal white 
matter. Because their method of ablat- 
ing the brain was crude and inexact, 
an instrument termed a leukatome was 
devised to cut the white matter. These 
cuts or cores were made at various 
levels in the brain and the alcohol left 
there to be absorbed gradually. This 
technique was soon modified in other 
parts of Europe. In Italy Fiamberti 
shoved a needle through the orbit and 
injected formalin into the white matter 
of the frontal lobe. Mariotti and Scinti 
used the patient’s own blood for the 
agent in interrupting nervous pathways 
in the frontal lobes. Donaggio advo- 
cated the use of a local anaesthetic to 
impair nerve conduction. 

In America, Freeman and Watts 
introduced and did most to publicize 
prefrontal lobotomy. The technique of 
prefrontal lobotomy employed by our 
neurosurgeon on the particular patients 
of this study was essentially that re- 
ported by Freeman and Watts (altera- 
tions were made in the operation of 
later patients) (12): Under sodium 
pentothal anaesthesia, incisions were 
made in the scalp on the right and left 
sides, 3 centimeters posterior to the rim 
of the orbit and 6 centimeters above 
the zygoma in the plane of the coronal 
suture. Self-retaining retractors were 
inserted and trephine openings made 
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on the right and left sides with a Hud- 
son burr. The dura was incised. A 
brair: needle was introduced to assure 
clearance of the ventricle. A leuka- 
tome was then introduced in the direc- 
tion of the needle thrust to a depth of 
5 centimeters and swung both upward 
and downward, anterior to the up of 
the iateral ventricle, cutting probably 
8o per cent of the prefrontal-thalamic 
radiations. Saline irrigation of the 
tract was carried out with a catheter. 
Closure was effected with tiers of 
interrupted silk sutures. 

Patients remained on the medical 
treatment ward for two or three weeks 
following surgery. The reading of 
newspapers and magazines and one or 
two attempts at drawing under direc- 
tion of an occupational therapist were 
the extent of “re-training” prior to the 
first postoperative testirg. After three 
weeks patients entered a group therapy 
program for one to three months to the 
extent that their ability and inclination 
to participate permitted. These activi- 
ties—-occupational therapy, physical 
training, mental hygiene _ lectures, 
movies, and supervised work details— 
had been denied the patient preopera- 
tively only insofar as the patient’s con- 
dition precluded them. A few of the 
patients even after lobotomy seemed 
to become behavior problems under this 
full program and so were soon placed 
on a ward where the regimen was less 
stimulating. 


PROCEDURE 

The 24 patients of this study were 
tested within two weeks preceding 
operation and postoperatively at three 
weeks, three months, and six months. 
(Three additional patients who would 
have been included in this study died 
of intracranial hemorrhages, one, five, 
and 19 days following operation.) An 
attempt was made to administer certain 
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tests to all patients on each of the four 
testing occasions. Other tests were 
administered to but few because of poor 
patient comprehension, uncooperative- 
ness, and at times outright hostility. 
Patients were often seen three times 
before the initial testing in order that 
a maximal degree of cooperation, if 
not good rapport, might be obtained. 
The battery was administered in two 
sessions. One man administered all 
the tests and endeavored never to give 
or suggest a better response which 
might influence succeeding  testings. 
Tests routinely administered were: 
the Rorschach, tne Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (first 10 cards), the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test, the Porteus 
Mazes, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man- 
Test, Wells-Reusch Handbook items 
(digit span, naming pictured objects, 
etc.), the Goldstein-Scheerer Color- 
Form Test, and a series of nine orien- 
tation questions, relative to person, 
place, and time. To a few better pa- 


tients we gave the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, a word association 
test, and the Downey Will-Tempera- 


ment Test. In addition to test results, 
patient behavior was reflected in a spe- 
cially designed daily behavior chart 
kept for several weeks preoperatively 
and for 13 weeks postoperatively by 
attendants instructed in its use. 

The primary purpose of our experi- 
mental method was to study quanti- 
tatively the changes following bilateral 
prefrontal lobotomy. We were not 
interested in the immediate temporary 
changes. Because the most hopeless 
hospital patients were operated, we 
have not as yet been able to get a satis- 
factory control group who received no 
operation. However, since each patient 
was in a chronic condition and static 
if not markedly regressing, we feel 
justified in using each patient as his 
own control in studying gains versus 
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deficits. The operation at times re- 
sulted in divergent individual changes, 
but our emphasis is on group statistics, 
with use of the ¢test of a statistically 
significant difference between means 
and chi-square tests of qualitatively 
classified data. In either case it was a 
null hypothesis approach. 

The F test was run on some statistics, 
as well as the ¢, but with the realization 
that it didn’t mean much. We were 
not interested primarily in the signifi- 
cance of the overall postoperative per- 
formances. We were interested in the 
trend of postoperative change. Post- 
operative test records were not random 
samplings of subjects, but samplings 
of the same subjects’ behavior ordered 
in time and therefore permitting inspec- 
tion for trend. A truly chance change 
in a statistic might be suspect by reason 
of not conforming to trend. In the 
overall picture we have on most tests 
many more changes of significance than 
would occur by chance. 

Contrasting individual changes or 
bimodal results may occasionally cancel 
each other in our group statistics, but 
we feel confident that those group 
changes we do find are of importance 
in predicting future results of the 
operation. Further analysis of our data, 
and further data, will be necessary to 
predict what kind of patient is likely 
to benefit in what way. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


The results of bifrontal lobotomy are 
subtle changes rather than gross. An 
abdominal surgeon at our hospital re- 
marked “that lobotomy operation sure 
changes ‘em. Joe over there used to 
masturbate in bed. Now he goes over 
to the corner to do it.” Habits are 
usually retained, but there are subtle 
changes. 

Patient improvement six months after 
the operation was evaluated in four 
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ways. First, and most objectively, we 
found but eight of the 24 patients still 
on a closed ward and without regular 
employment or schooling. In Table 


1, you will notice that 13 were on a 
closed ward with regular employment 
or school attendance, two were living 
at home but unemployed, and one was 
living at home and employed (in un- 


TABI 


24 SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Levet or Soctat 


Living at home and employed 
Living at home, unemployed 
Hospitalized, open ward privileges 
Hospitalized, cl 1 ward, regular 


closed empl 
Hospitalized, 


closed ward 


Te tal 


* Two additional were at hom 


ovment or 
no regular employment 


for two-month trial visits 
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attention and able to do more or less 
work, :7 patients were judged to have 
improved, six were the same, and one 
was worse. (The latter became more 
overtly homosexual.) 

Finally, improvement was evaluated 
in terms of the patients’ own feelings, 
expressed or implied. Sixteen seemed 
improved, seven unimproved, and one 


mm 4 
Lototro 


Stx MonrHs AFTER 


ADJUSTMENT 


schooling 





Failed to adjust. 


+ Three in school, two in semi-skilled work, eight in unskilled work. 


PATIENT CONDITION CLINICAL IMPRESSION 


B. 


Improved 
Unimproved 
Worse 





* Overt homosexuality. 
t Convulsions; more depressed. 


skilled work). The iatter 16 patients 
may be said to have benefited by the 
operation. In addition to the three 
mentioned, two more of the 16 went 
home for a time, one proving too noisy 
and uninhibited in speech, the other 
too restless and given to wander-lust. 
Secondly, improvement was _ regis- 
tered by the clinical impression of two 
psychiatrists and a psychologist. Seven- 
teen patients were considered improved, 
six unimproved, and one worse. 
Thirdly, when evaluated merely as 
hospital citizens requiring more or less 


PATIENT'S FEELINGS 
EXPRESSED AND IMPLIED 


PATIENTS AS 
Hospitav CITIZENS 





17 16 
6 7 
a 1t 











worse (the latter suffering postoperative 
convulsions). 

The World War I veterans benefited 
as much from the operation as the 
World War II group, the World War 
II men as a group showing the same 
degree of postoperative superiority that 
they demonstrated before lobotomy. 

Test results and ward behavior chart 
records provide objective, specific evi- 
dence of patient improvement. Most 
behavior chart variables were rated in 
terms of a four-point continuum, each 
point representing a behavioral descrip- 
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tion. These continua are indicated in 
Table 2. As a group, the patients by 
the third postoperative week showed at 
least slightly significant improvement 
(significant at the 5-per-cent level) in 
loving attitude as against hateful, obe- 
dience to directions as against resistance, 
and also in decreased manneristic be- 
havior and decreased bizarre actions 
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list accompanying the rating scale re- 
flected an immediate and possibly per- 
manent decrease in hoarding and 
destructive behavior and in nudity 
among the several patients who showed 
such behavior before operation. Mas- 
turbation (3 cases) and homosexual 
advances (2 cases) showed a_ very 
slight postoperative increase. Incon- 


TABLE 2 


Warp Beravior CuHart Recorp FOR 20 SCHIZOPHRENICS BEFOKE 


PrE- 


LOBOTOMY 


AND AFTER LospoToMy 
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OPERATIVE OPERATIVE 
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. Sedation 
Mannerisms 
. Activity 
Aggression 
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F. Destructive 
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Depressed— Happy 
Hateful—Loving 
Complaining—Grateful 
A. Food—Resistive 
B. Dress—Resistive 
C. Obeying—Resistive 
A. Bizarre 
B. Misidentification 
C. Reading 
D. Questions 
Productivity 
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* Figures in parentheses represent significance 
+ With the exception of I G and II, increased 


and speech. There was some alteration 
of depressed mood in the direction of 
happiness or contentment. At the 
three-month postoperative level, initial 
improvement was generally maintained, 
but there was a slight regression in the 
mean resistance and hate scores. An 
additional significant improvement 
seen at the third week and the third 
month occurred with respect to tidiness. 
Total adjustment scores suggest that 
overall behavior did not improve after 
the eighth postoperative week. A check 


of change relative to prelobotomy score. 
scores represent improved adjustment. 


tinence was, of course, frequent during 
the first postoperative week and 
occurred occasionally during the second 
postoperative month in four cases; but 
at the end of the third month, the 
only man occasionally incontinent was 
one who had been so preoperatively. 
Orientation questions reflected sig- 
nificant group improvement up to the 
third postoperative month. From the 
third to the sixth month, several pa- 
tients improved their orientation sig- 
nificantly, but several also suffered a 
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comparable loss, as you can see in 
Table 3. Orientation improvement 
shown at the first postoperative testing 
was significant at about the 5-per-cent 
level. Improvement from the first to 
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occupation, home town (again), and 
telling time from a watch. At the sixth 
month testing, the group had not im- 
proved with respect to place orientation 
above the preoperative level. 


TABLE 3 


Raw Scores ON Nine ORIENTATION QUESTIONS 


PRELOBOTOMY 


Total 
Mean 


3 Wk. 3 
POSTOPERATIVE 


PosTOPERATIVE POSTOPERATIVE 





Significance of change from preopera- 


tive score 





cent per cent per cent 





At 6 months: 
Orientation Score Improved— 
Orientation Score Same— 
Orientation Score Worse— 


the second postoperative testing (that 
is, from the third week to the third 
month) was significant at the 1-per- 
cent level. Greatest improvement at 
the three-week mark was found in 
response to questions regarding marital 
status, home town, and date. Later 
improvement of importance was noted 
in answers relevant to pre-hospital 


Questions relevant to sleep and appe- 
tite revealed no patient feelings of im- 
provement, although appetites were 
generally observed to be increased. 

At each testing, the patient was asked 
what he wanted most. The expressed 
foremost wants were classified as imme- 
diate-temporary or future-permanent. 
Prior to operation, the ratio of imme- 
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diate wants to future was 3:2. At the 
first postoperative testing this ratio rose 
to 11:1 in favor of immediate-tempo- 
rary satisfactions. This disinclination 
to look to the future was decreased to 
a 3:1 ratio by the second postoperative 
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who failed to answer the question 
preoperatively looked to future satis- 
factions after operation.) 

Rorschach records, analyzed for 27 
variables, reveal no astounding post- 
operative changes, a fact which sug- 
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* Percentages in parentheses represent significance of change relative to preoperative record. 


t Brackets number of 


perseveration. 


enclose 


testing and remained at 3:1 six months 
after operation, suggesting that the 
operation fosters a not-altogether-tem- 
porary attitude minimizing the im- 
portance of the future. Not one patient 
who expressed an immediate-temporary 
need as the foremost want prior to 
operation expressed a future-permanent 
need after lobotomy. (However, three 





response repetitions. 


Four more repetitions constituted a 


gests that the personality structure is 
not basically disturbed. The results 
given in Table 4 are not greatly differ- 
ent from those found by Kisker (26) 
and other experimenters. They do 
differ from those of psychologists who 
tested but two weeks postoperatively. 
The six-month postoperative _ perfor- 
mances compared with the preopera- 
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tive disclose several changes significant 
at the 1- or 5-per-cent levels: mean 
total responses increased from 7.5 to 
12.6; mean card rejections decreased 
from 4.4 to 1.5; and reaction time de- 
creased from 35 to ig seconds. Total 
time was reduced but not significantly. 
There was no increase in color naming 
or perseverations such as to suggest an 
organic syndrome and there was no 
increase in color determinants to rep- 


resent an extroversive trend. Original 
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responses decreased slightly and an 
increase in sex and anatomical responses 
was accounted for by but two patients. 
The number of popular responses re- 
mained the same. The F+ per cent 
index of intellectual control showed a 
small loss at first postoperative testing 
and this rather insignificant loss was 
not entirely regained at the six-month 
postoperative testing. In part, this 
apparent loss was probably the result 
of decreased deliberation and quicker 
reaction time. 

The first ten cards of the Thematic 
Apperception Test were presented as 
a basis for the patient to build stories. 


E. Jones 


.46 


ance 


Summary statistics are in Table 5. 
Very fev. of the patients really made up 
a story. :Preoperatively, 44 per cent of 
the pictures were rejected; six months 
postoperjtively, after steady improve- 
ment, thrre were but 4 per cent rejec- 
tions—at; improvement significant at 
the 1-per-cent level. There was an in- 
creased riumber of descriptive responses, 
significayjt at the 5-per-cent level, 
and an increase in interpretations sig- 
nificant at the 1-per-cent level. The 
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of change from preoperative recor 
average number of words per card was 
reduced at the early postoperative test- 
ing, but increased above the preopera- 
tive level at the end of six months. The 
number of self-references per person— 
about one for every two patients pre- 
operatively—decreased to one for every 
11 patients at the first postoperative 
testing, but then rose to almost the 
preoperative level in six months. 
Paradoxically, both less frustration 
and less satisfaction occurred in TAT 
stories after operation. The percentage 
of interpretations with an ambiguous 
outcome or no outcome at all rose from 
13 before operation to 35 three weeks 
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after operation and remained at that 
figure for the next two testings. Once 
more a disinclination to look to the 
future seems to be an operation effect 
(although the significance in TAT 
stories was not quite at the 5-per-cent 
level). 
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month record showed a decline in re- 
jections significant at the 1-per-cent 
level and a decrease in schizophrenic 
elaborations significant at 5 per cent. 
The arrangement of figures was cate- 
gorized as confused, horizontal, or 
verticle and chi-square statistics were 


TABLE 6 
Benper Test Resutt AVERAGES FOR 24 CHRONIC SCHIZOPHRENICS BEFORE 
AND AFTER LoBoTOMY 
(Table of Mean Scores) 
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*N less than 24 at first three testings because of complete test rejection. 


rejections for No. 19 based upon 24 cases. 


Average number of 


+ For Items 3 and 5 percentages in parentheses indicate chi-square significance of change relative 


to preoperative performance. 


t For Items 18 and 19, percentages in parentheses indicate ¢-test significance of change relative 


to preoperative performance. 
(Note—The following symbols are used: 
E, expanded; D, diminished.) 


The ratio of interpretative to descrip- 
tive responses remained relatively con- 
stant at al) test administrations. 

The Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test records were analyzed for 19 
variables, listed in Table 6. Compared 
with preoperative performance, the six- 





C, confused; H, horizontal; V, vertical; S, 


same; 


applied. The first and second post- 
operative testings showed successively 
significant changes in the direction of 
fewer confused arrangements (a decline 


from 78 to 52 per cent). From the 
third to the sixth postoperative month, 
there was no improvement in confu- 
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sion. Chi-square statistics were also 
applied to the accuracy of size repro- 
duction, reproductions being classified 
the same (within per cent), 
diminished, or expanded. The three- 
week postoperative testing revealed a 
tendency to reduction of figure size 
significant at the 5-per-cent level. Fur- 
ther postoperative changes were in the 


as 20 


TABLE 


MisceLLANgeous Test REsuLTs 
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E. Jones 


there was also a group tendency to use 
less paper at the third postoperative 
week, followed by a six-month increase 
to slightly more than the original 
amount of paper. There were no sig- 
nificant group changes with respect to 
margin, rotation, closure, perseveration, 
or other characteristics. 

Preoperatively our subjects averaged 
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* Percentages in parentheses show significant 
fewer reductions and 
slightly more expansions, with the per- 
centage of “same” size reproductions 
remaining somewhat below the pre- 
lobotomy level. This particular dec- 
rement in performance may _repre- 
sent a prolonged organic limitation 
in ability to attend to several details 
simultaneously. 

Consistent with an early reduction 
in figure size followed by expansion, 


direction of 


changes relative to preoperative perf mance. 

a mental age of 4 years on the Good- 
enough-Draw-a-Man Test and 5 years 
on the Porteus Maze Test. Table 7 
shows that improvements were regis- 
tered on both tests at succeeding ad- 
ministrations, and at the end of six 
months the mean Goodenough mental 
age was about 8 years with the mean 
Porteus age at 10 years. The Good- 
enough improvement was significant 
at the 1-per-cent level. The Porteus 
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improvement was not even significant 
at the 5-per-cent level, the standard 
error of the compared means being 
large. If any group decrement in 
ability to look ahead occurred, it was 
clouded by increased cooperation in test 
performance. Three subjects performed 
slightly poorer six months after lo- 
botomy. It is significant to note that 
most of the improvement on both tests 
occurred at the three-month testing. 
The learning factor seems negligible 
here. These tests are only mildly sus- 
ceptible to learning influences among 
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metic problems was due to accidental 
factors. Preoperatively three to six 
patients failed to cooperate on each test. 
But at the third postoperative testing 
all patients cooperated adequately on 
all of these items. Nearly half the 
total improvement occurred by the end 
of the third postoperative week. Per- 
haps due to organic residuals, digits 
backward were slower to improve than 
digits forward. 

Sixteen patients were given the Gold- 
stein-Scheerer Color-Form Test. Three 
successfully sorted according to both 
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* N, failures to sort; C, 


normal subjects; therefore they prob- 
ably were not made appreciably easier 
by any learning on the part of our 
psychotics; and it should be stated that, 
with only two possible exceptions, all 
of our patients were still obviously 
psychotic after lobotomy. 

Several brief tests from the Wells- 
Ruesch Handbook reflected consistent 
improvement in performance. Com- 
pared with the preoperative perform- 
ance, the sixth-month record showed 
improvement significant at the 1-per- 
cent level in repeating digits, naming 
pictured objects, reading names of ob- 
jects, interpreting a pictured social situ- 
ation, and detecting picture absurdities. 
There was only a 5-per-cent chance that 
improvement in solving simple arith- 





color sorts; F, form sorts. 


color and form preoperatively. Three 
months after operation, six accomplished 


successful shifts (see Fable 8). Em- 
phasis on color sortings increased by 
the six-month postoperative testing: 
whereas prior to lobotomy there were 6 
color and 4 form sortings for the group, 
at the third postoperative testing there 
were 17 color as compared with 6 form 
sortings. This suggests a greater tend- 
ency to outer rather than inner control. 
Such an interpretation is consistent 
with the observation that lobotomized 
patients become more distractible and 
less preoccupied. 

Three of the better patients were 
given the Downey Will-Temperament 
Test. Results in general were similar 
to those found in a study by Robinson 
(41). Performance following opera- 
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tion indicated (1) a slight increase in 
speed of movement; (2) a pronounced 
increase in freedom from emotional 
load (which may have been just the 
manifestation of impulsive motor dis- 
charge); and (3) a lessening of motor 
inhibition in two of the three cases, 
inhibition remaining at a low level in 
the third. Capacity for volitional per- 
severation was lessened immediately 
following the operation but seemed to 
increase after the first postoperative 
month. Speed of decision was slightly 
slower at the first postoperative testing 
but appreciably quicker three months 
after operation. 

Because of comprehension and co- 
operation difficulties, only two patients 
were given the complete Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale both before and after 
lobotomy. Forms one and two were 
alternated at successive testings. There 
were losses of 7 and 4 IQ points three 
weeks after operation, both losses occur- 
ring because of verbal rather than per- 
formance subtest decrement. At the 
three-month testing both subjects had 
more than regained their small loss, 
one being 2 and the other 7 points 
above the preoperative IQ. From the 
third to the sixth postoperative month, 
one patient showed an_ insignificant 
gain, the other an insignificant loss. 

Only two of the 24 patients were 
given a word association test at each 
examination. Reaction times’ were 
shortened after the first postoperative 
testing and_ introvertive responses 
seemed slightly decreased. 

Although none of our tests were 
given after the sixth postoperative 
month, our impression is that there 
were almost as many instances of re- 
gression as of improvement in behavior 
beyond the sixth month. One patient, 
in the eighth month, regressed to his 
preoperative habit of thrusting bed- 
spring wire up his urethra. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It is not surprising that studies of 
lobotomized patients have not agreed 
too closely in the past. The type of pa- 
tients operated has varied, criteria of im- 
provement have differed, postoperative 
therapy has varied, and the operation 
itself has had variations resulting in 
different postoperative characteristics. 

In summary of our findings and our 
feelings: 

1. At least two-thirds of 24 chronic 
schizophrenic patients given bilateral 
prefrontal lobotomy were improved six 
months after operation, according to 
our criteria, and only one or two were 
in worse condition. 

2. Old patients with long-standing 
psychoses seemed to benefit relatively 
as much as the younger chronic cases. 

3. Almost half the patient improve- 
ment took place by the end of the third 
postoperative week and may be at- 
tributed to the operation per se. Be- 


haviorally, little improvement occurred 
between the third and sixth postopera- 
tive months. 

4. Increased attention to the imme- 
diate environment followed the opera- 
tion, with less attention to inner thought 


processes. The patients seemed less 
disturbed by obsessive preoccupation, 
but more distractible. 

5. Increased responsiveness and im- 
pulsive behavior often followed lo- 
botomy, but the basic personality 
structure seemed unchanged. 

6. The ability to cooperate, above all, 
improved and was responsible for much 
of the test improvement. In_psychi- 
atric language, “contact” improved. 
Attention easily gained, however, was 
often poorly held. 

7. Organic residuals, as described in 
the literature today, were slight and 
uncertain, perhaps not detectable after 
the third postoperative month. 
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8. Disinclination to look to the future 
seemed an effect of lobotomy, with any 
decreased capacity for looking ahead 
not proved. But quite possibly the 
cutting of cortico-thalamic fibers result- 
ed in less energy for sustained planning 
ahead or sustained mental effort. The 
decreased tendency to project one’s self 
into the future was especially stressed 
in the Freeman and Watts observations 
and probably it accounts for both 
lessened anxiety and in some instances 
an irresponsible or psychopathic type 
of behavior. 

The results suggest that lobotomized 
chronic schizophrenic patients should 
not be discharged less than three 
months after operation. During this 
period, retraining in such traits as tidi- 
ness and improving effective intelli- 
gence are of importance. It is in this 


period that the personality organiza- 
tion seems most susceptible to recasting 
in a normal mold. 

Because of uncertain improvement in 


the individual case and because of 
surgical risk, we believe that schizo- 
phrenic patients should be lobotomized 
only as a last resort. With the chronic 
schizophrenic, lobotomy is a more hope- 
ful treatment than electroshock. How- 
ever, the newly developed topectomy 
operation, wherein a top part of the 
brain is excised and thalamic fibers left 
uncut, may prove a better neurosurgi- 
cal procedure. And so may the even 
newer thalamotomy, developed in the 
School of Medicine at Temple Uni- 
versity. This operation involves lower- 
ing a needle through the skull to the 
thalamus and passing an electric cur- 
rent through the needle. An early 
report has 14 of 16 extreme mental cases 
improving with this treatment. The 
more recent psychosurgical techniques 
seem safer, and at least as efficacious. 
The prefrontal lobotomy method may 
be destined for obsolescence. 
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CONSISTENCY OF THE FACTORIAL STRUCTURES OF 
PERSONALITY RATINGS FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES * 


BY DONALD W. FISKE 
University of Chicago 


TUDENTs of personality have always 

been ready to apply new tech- 

niques to their complex data. 
Almost immediately after factorial tech- 
niques were developed, they were 
applied to personality measurements. 
Factor analysis is an especially appro- 
priate technique for exploratory investi- 
gations in a field such as personality 
measurement, where there is little 
unanimity in formulations of the prin- 
cipal dimensions. 

Many factor analyses of personality 
ratings have been reported in psycho- 
logical literature—the most vigorous 
and sustained attack on the problem 
being that of Cattell (1, 2). No one, 
however, seems to have compared the 


primary factors found in sets of per- 
sonality ratings obtained from different 
sources. Do analyses of ratings which 
come from different sources yield com- 
parable factors? Do the factors in self- 
ratings bear any resemblance to the 


factors in ratings by peers? Are the 
factors from either of these sources 
comparable to those found in the rat- 
ings of trained clinicians? 

Of course, one must not assign undue 
generality to the factors found in any 
analysis of personality ratings: such 
studies make explicit the functional 
unities of the rater’s conception of per- 
sonality. The analyses do not establish 
the inherent nature of the factors, but 
rather they may help in delineating the 

* The author is indebted to Dr. Clyde Coombs 
for his patient assistance in the search for simple 
structure and to Dr. E. Lowell Kelly for his con- 
structive criticism of this research from inception 
to manuscript. The study was carried out at the 
University of Michigan. 





conceptual framework with which the 
rater approaches personality evalua- 
tions. We assume that this conceptual 
structure, of which the rater may or 
may not be aware, more or less re- 
sembles the “real” picture of personality. 


THe ExpeRIMENT 


The Population. During the sum- 
mer of 1947, the Research Project on 
the Selection of Clinical Psychologists 
(sponsored by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration) conducted an intensive assess- 
ment program to evaluate the people 
selected by universities for first-year 
positions in the VA clinical psychology 
training program (cf. 3). Six groups 
or classes, each composed of 24 trainees, 
came to the assessment center. Each 
group stayed for a period of a week. 
During that time, they were given ten 
objective tests and four projective tests. 
They also filled out a Biographical 
Inventory and wrote an autobiography. 
Three interviews were held with each 
trainee. The trainees also participated 
in a series of situational tests. In addi- 
tion to seeing each other during these 
procedures, they ate, roomed, and took 
their recreation together. At the end 
of the program, they were asked to give 
the staff their impressions of their fel- 
low students. 

Each group of trainees was divided 
on a rather arbitrary basis into six 
teams of four trainees each. Three 
staff members were assigned to evaluate 
each team. It was the primary responsi- 
bility of these three staff members to 
study intensively these four trainees 
throughout the week. 
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The population used in the research 
reported below consisted of the 128 
men who were assessed in this pro- 
gram. (The twelve women in the 
total assessed group were omitted from 
the study.) The median age of these 
men was 26 years. 

The Ratings. The experimental de- 
sign for the assessment program re- 
quired the three members of each staff 
team to rate their four trainees at stated 
times in the comprehensive assessment 
process. Near the middle of the week, 
and again at the end, the staff team 
held a conference to discuss at some 
length each of their four trainees and 
to pool their individual ratings into a 
group judgment. The ratings decided 
upon at the second and final pooling 
were based upon the whole mass of 
data and observations on each trainee. 
These were the staff ratings used in the 
present analysis. 

At the end of the evaluation period, 
each trainee was asked to rate himself 
and each of his three teammates, with 
whom he had lived and been tested for 
seven days. They were told to be 
honest and objective in making their 
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ratings. It was pointed out that this 
was a measure of their ability to evalu- 
ate people. Thus se/f-ratings and rat- 
ings by teammates were available. In 
this study, the median of the three 
teammates’ ratings was used. 

The Rating Scale. The assessment 
program used a rating scale consisting 
of 42 variables, many of which were 
oriented toward the specific selection 
problem at hand. The first part of the 
scale, containing 22 variables, was de- 
signed to measure surface expressions 
of personality in contrast to traits with 
a more dynamic, more interpretive 
character. The 22-trait was 
adapted from the longer scale used by 
Cattell in his recent factor analyses of 
personality ratings (2). The staff of 
the research project modified some of 
labels definitions, but the 
scale included at least two variables 
which correlated with each of the fac- 
tors found by Cattell in his studies of 
men (1, 2). The staff and the author 
are indebted to Cattell for permission 
to use these materials in this rating 
scale, which is presented below. 


scale 


the and 


RATING SCALE DEFINITIONS 


(For ratings on this scale, 1=extreme on left side, 8=extreme on right side.) 
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5 6 7 8 


Note: These attributes refer to behavior which can be directly observed on the surface. 
using this scale, disregard any inferences about underlying dynamics. 


Readiness to Cooperate 

Generally tends to say yes when invited 
to cooperate. Ready to meet people 
more than halfway. Finds ways of co- 
operating despite difficulties. 


Predictable - 
Consistent in day-to-day attitudes and 


behavior. 


Assertive 

Tends to dominate or influence his asso- 
ciates, without being invited. Tends to 
be assertive or boastful. 


» 


-v—-— Obstructiveness 


Inclined to raise objections to a project. 
Cynical. “Cannot be done.” Not inclined 
to join in. Inclined to be “difficult.” 


- Unpredictable 
Frequent shifts in attitudes and behavior. 
Shows changing, unpredictable moods and 
impulses. 


- Submissive 
Tends to let people have their own way. 
Tends to back down in a conflict. Humble, 
retiring. 
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Depressed -Vv 
Tends to be depressed. 


moved to smiles or laughter. 


Not easily 


Frivolous -v 
Not inclined to take 
seriously. Thoughtless. Unaware of 
responsibilities of his age. (Do not con- 
fuse with No. 17: Conscientious vs. Not 
Conscientious) 


responsibilities 


Attentive to People -V 
Interested in people, their troubles, their 


personalities. Makes friends with people 


and remembers their personal interests. 


Easily Upset -Vv 
Easily embarrassed or put off balance. 
Gets confused in emergency. Blushes, 
shows excitability, becomes incoherent. 
Momentary “nervousness,” not general 
emotionality. 

Narrow interests -¥ 
many areas. Narrow, 
Provincial outlook. 


Uninformed in 
simple interests. 


. 


Suspicious 

Believes rather too quickly that he is 
being unfairly treated. Imagines on 
insufficient grounds that people strongly 
dislike him. Interprets things as having 
to himself when none is in- 
Feels persecuted. 


reference 
tended. 


Good-natured, Easy-going -Vv 
Generous with his property, time, or 
energy. Gives people “the benefit of 
the doubt,” when their motives are in 
question. 

Silent, Introspective -V 
Says very little; gives the impression of 
being introspective and occupied with 
thoughts. 


Cautious -V 
Avoids the strange and new. Looks at 
all aspects of a situation overcautiously. 
Keeps clear of difficulties. Avoids new 
things. Does the safe thing. 


Socially Poised -\ 
Polite, poised and tactful in social situ- 
ations. Deals with people gracefully and 
skillfully. Refined speech, manner, etc. 


Familiar with good etiquette. 
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Cheerful 

Generally bubbling over with good cheer. 
Optimistic. Enthusiastic. Prone to cheer- 
ful, witty remarks. 

Serious 

Accepts appropriate responsibilities toward 
others. Shows seriousness of purpose. 


Cool, Aloof 
Tends to be indifferent to, and to ignore, 
people. 


Unshakable Poise 
Self-possessed. Does not lose 
under emotional provocation. 


composure 


Broad Interests 


Has wide interests. 
wide variety of subjects. 
tual curiosity. 


Trustful 


Accessible. Free from suspicion, but not 
to the extent of gullibility. 


Well-informed on a 
Shows intellec- 


Self-centered, Selfish 

Gets irritable or resentful if property or 
other rights are trespassed on. Inclined to 
be “close” and egotistical. 


Talkative 

Talks a lot, to everybody. 
initiative in conversations. 
dressed, responds quickly. 


the 
ad- 


Takes 
When 


Adventurous 


Ready to enter into new experiences and 
situations. Ready to face emergencies. 


Clumsy, Awkward in Social Situations 
Tactless in social situations. Crude in 
speech and manners. Omits proper for- 
malities. Does not meet people gracefully. 
Note: applies to relationships with one or 
more people. 
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Rigid -v- Adaptable 

Always does things in one particular Appropriately modifies his behavior to 
way. Life circumscribed by routine. situations. Accepts compromises where 
Sticks to his own ideas and does not needed. Is not upset, surprised, baffled, or 
adapt to ways of doing things different irritable if things are different from what 
from his own. Does not change and he expected. 

broaden with experiences. 


Dependent - Self-sufficient 

Expects a lot from other people. Seeks Capable of meeting frustrations and of 

constant attention, irrespective of the renunciations without leaning on others. 

needs of others. 

Placid Worrying, Anxious 

Calm, peaceful, serene. Worries constantly, sensitive, harried: 
seems to suffer from anxieties without ade- 
quate cause. Slight suppressed agitation 
much of the time. 


Conscientious - Not Conscientious 

Careful about principles of conduct. Not too careful about right and wrong 
Motivated by ideals of truthfulness, where own wishes are concerned. Not 
honesty, unselfishness. Scrupulously up- particularly just, honest, or unselfish. 
right where personal desires conflict with Inclined to somewhat shady transactions. 
principle. 


Imaginative - Unimaginative 
Has a rich and vivid imagination. Lack of imagination. Approaches prob- 
Thinks of unusual angles and aspects of lems in a literal matter-of-fact fashion 
a question. Sensitive to a multitude of Unresponsive to the subtleties in a situation. 
emotional and other possibilities not 
realized by the average person. 
Marked Overt Interest in Opposite Sex - Slight Overt Interest in Opposite Sex 

8 f 
Dates a good deal and/or talks a lot Talks very little about women. Does not 
about opposite sex. Extremely aware of use opportunities for contacts with women. 
women as women. (Disregard inferred 
needs or drives. ) 
Frank, Expressive - Secretive, Reserved 
Comes out readily with his real feelings Keeps his thoughts and feelings to himself. 
on various questions. Expresses his feel- 
ings, sad or gay, easily and constantly. 


Dependent Minded Independent Minded 

Intellectually dependent on others. Gen- Thinks things out for himself and adopts 

erally accepts the opinion of the group a clear and definite independent position. 

or of authority without much thought. Examines every question persistently and 

Unsure of own opinion. individualistically Makes up his own 
mind about it. 


Limited Overt Emotional Expression »- Marked Overt Emotional Expression 
Is apathetic and sluggish. Shows hyperkinetic, agitated behavioral re- 
sponses; is overly excitable and_ over- 


demonstrative. 


An 8-point scale was employed, with _ respectively for each point from 1 to 8. 
the suggested frequencies designated as_ The reference population was first-year 
3, 7, 15, 25, 25, 15, 7, and 3 per cent clinical psychology graduate students 


/? 
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ConsISTENCY 


in universities accredited by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association to offer 
training in clinical psychology. 

To determine the reliabilities of the 
staff ratings and the teammate ratings, 
Pearson correlations between the rat- 
ings of pairs of raters were computed. 
From these, the estimated reliabilities 
for a pool of three individual ratings 
were obtained by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. The median reliability of the 
staff ratings was .84, while the median 
reliability of the teammate ratings 
was .52. 

The Factor Analyses. Product-mo- 
ment correlations were computed among 
the 22 ratings drawn from each of 
the three sources. The factor analyses 
of the three correlation matrices were 
carried out by Thurstone’s methods.’ 
Centroid factors were extracted by the 
complete centroid method (4, Chap. 
VIII) and each set of centroid factors 
was rotated by the method of extended 
vectors (4, Chap. XI). The objective 
of the rotations was simple structure. 

In each of the three analyses (staff 
ratings, teammates’ ratings, and self- 
ratings) only four planes could be 
found in the five dimensions. The 
fifth plane was essentially a general 
factor with almost no zero loadings, 
and hence its location could best be 
found by locating the other four planes 
first and then setting the fifth plane 
orthogonal to them. In two cases 
(staff and teammate), one of these 
first four was subsequently rotated 
against the fifth plane. 

Every effort was made to find a fifth 


Only 


plane by the usual methods. 
when careful examination made it quite 


1 Lack of space prevents the publication of 
certain technical tables, copies of which may be 
obtained from the author: correlation matrices, 
centroid matrices, transformation matrices for 
the reference vectors and for the primary factors, 
rotated factor loadings, and correlations between 
rotated and primary factors. 
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clear that no other plane could be 
found was the fifth plane located 
through simultaneous equations de- 
rived from the transformation matrix. 

This procedure of setting a plane 
orthogonal to other planes is not a 
familiar one in factor analysis. A great 
majority of factorial studies involve 
mental test data where a general factor 
is not commonly found. In studies of 
ratings, however, a general factor 
might be expected as the logical prod- 
uct of a halo effect. 

In each of the three factor analyses, 
the rotations were carried out with no 
attempt to obtain orthogonal structure. 
It was felt that, in ratings of personality 
traits, the factors might or might not 
be correlated with each other. The cor- 
relations between the reference planes 
for the rotated factors were, however, 
minimized as much as possible without 
sacrificing simple structure. 

From the loadings on the oblique 
reference vectors, the loadings on the 
primary vectors or factors were com- 
puted. These are presented in Table 1. 
The largest of the thirty intercorrela- 
tions between primary factors was .36 
and all but five were below .22. 

The whole statistical analysis, from 
plotting the correlations through rotat- 
ing the factors, was done “blindly,” i.e., 
with the identity of the variables con- 
cealed. At no stage was it possible for 
the identification of the variables to 
affect the resulting factorial structures. 


CoMPARISON OF THE THREE FAcrToriaL 
STRUCTURES 


In the discussion below, the “pri- 
mary” factors from each of the three 
analyses will be identified by the source 
of the ratings and a capital letter refer- 
ring to the corresponding column of 
primary factor loadings in Table 1— 
e.g., “Staff A Factor.” In each of these 
tables, the factors are arranged in 
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ConsISTENCY OF FactroriAL STRUCTURES 


descending order of their contribution 
to the total variance of the trait ratings. 
When two or three factors, each from a 
separate analysis, have similar patterns 
of loadings, they will be grouped to- 
gether and the pattern will be called a 
recurrent factor. Recurrent factors, 
primary factors, and trait labels from 
the rating scale will all be considered as 
proper names. The object of this pro- 
cedure is ease of communication, and 
not the reification of any factor or trait. 

In general, all references to the traits 
n the rating scale will use the label of 
the positive or favorable pole, as deter- 
mined from the correlation matrices 
after the first set of reflections. These 
positive ends were the same for each of 
the sets of ratings. (The exceptions 
will be the infrequent references to 
large negative loadings where the label 
for the negative or unfavorable pole is 
more appropriate.) The labels for the 
positive poles are used in Figure 1. 
Unless a qualification is stated, the dis- 


cussion of the factor loadings will be 
confined to loadings of at least .40 (plus 
or minus). 

Recurrent Factor 1: 


Social Adapta- 
bility. Figure 1 summarizes the fac- 
torial structures of the three sets of 
personality ratings. The factors are 
grouped on the basis of similar pat- 
terns of high loadings. Most striking 
is the similarity between the three A 
factors, the ones obtained by setting a 
plane orthogonal to the four settled 
planes. Were it not for the consistently 
negligible loadings on some traits (e.g., 
No. 5 and No. 17), we could call them 
general factors. Probably they repre- 
sent halo, an attitude (in this situation) 
based on affect and unrelated to any 
evaluation of the student’s moral stand- 
ards: note that Serious (No. 5) and 
Conscientious (No. 17) have negligible 
loadings. In all three analyses, con- 
sistently high loadings are found for 
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Cheerful (No. 4), Talkative (No. 11), 
Adventurous (No. 12), Adaptable (No. 
14), and Placid (No. 16). These traits 
suggest a pattern of behavior with high 
social value. A person possessing these 
traits is good company. He is a “Good 
Joe.” Others like to be with him. 
Undisturbed by anxiety or inhibitions, 
he can participate readily in the group’s 
activities. He is spontaneous, respon- 
sive, and Socially Adaptable. 

Recurrent Factor 2: Emotional Con- 
trol. This factor is definitely present 
in all three analyses. High loadings 
are found for No. 7 (Unshakable), 
No. 15 (Self-sufficient), No. 16 (Placid), 
and No. 22 (Limited Overt Emotional 
Expression), traits which have in com- 
mon the restricted expression of emo- 
tion. A glance at the opposite poles of 
these traits immediately reveals four 
different forms of emotional expres- 
sion: excessive reaction to momentary 
stimuli (No. 7—Easily Upset), mani- 
festations of sustained anxieties (No. 
16—Worrving, Anxious), insecurity ex- 
pressed as a need for support (No. 15— 
Dependent), and a generalized emo- 
tional overflow (No. 22—Marked Overt 
Emotional Expression). From this 
inspection, we can designate this re- 
current factor as Emotional Control 
or emotional self-possession, keeping 
clearly in mind that this is probably a 
mature guidance of emotional expres- 
sion, not an inhibitory, constricted pat- 
tern. Further explorations may well 
identify it more definitely as emotional 
maturity. The clinicians add Social 
Poise (No. 13) to the picture (Staff C 
Factor), perhaps because Social Poise 
involves the inhibition of inappropriate 
emotional expression. 

Recurrent Factor 3: Conformity. 
Let us examine another set of three 
similar factors. Two of the three 
(Staff B and Self B) seem to be dif- 
ferent views of the same thing—the 
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CoNSISTENCY 


analyses of both clinician and self-rat- 
ings yield factors on which the follow- 
ing traits have loadings: Readiness to 
Cooperate (No. 1), Serious (No. 5), 
Trustful (No. 9), Good-natured, Easy- 
(No. 10), and Conscientious 
17). These characteristics de- 
the person who does the “right 
who obeys the social mores. 
He is the “good child in our society,” 
grown older. Probably the clinicians 
see a strong superego in him, while he 
sees himself as well-behaved, depend- 
able, and conforming—and is probably 
smug about it! It is noteworthy that 
this factor, common to ratings by 
clinicians and self, involves an attitude 


going 
(No. 
scribe 
thing,” 


toward authority, a conception of a rela- 
tionship between superior and subordi- 


nate. Probably for this reason it is 
less clearly defined in the ratings by 
associates. 

In the clinicians’ version (Staff B), 
this general variable also contains these 
attributes: Submissive (No. 3), Silent 
(No. 11), and Slight Overt Interest in 
Women (No. 19). These traits help to 
round out a picture of a person who 
never does anything that might get him 
into trouble. In all three factor analy- 
ses, this is the only factor with three 
negative loadings as large as .40 (No. 
2, No. 11, and No. 19—see above): 
here is a factor with appreciable load- 
ings on the socially undesirable poles of 
three traits—undesirable in the frame of 
reference of both the clinicians and the 
students but presumably desirable in 
the eyes of the early preceptors from 
whom the students acquired _ their 
standards of conduct. Perhaps because 
of a conflict between their past and 
their present codes of behavior, the 
students do not associate these traits 
with their delineation of their own 
conformity. On the other hand, the 
self-raters do include Attentive to 
People (No. 6) and Socially Poised 
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(No. 13) in their concept of the con- 
formist, although from the ratings by 
others one could infer that the self- 
styled conformists show less interest in 
people than they believe they do. 

The teammates’ ratings contain a 
factor (Teammates E) which has the 
same core as the two factors described 
above (Staff B and Self B): Predict- 
able (No. 2), Serious (No. 5), and 
Conscientious (No. 17). They add 
Cautious (No. 12) to their picture of 
the conformist. 

Recurrent Factor 4: The Inquiring 
Intellect. The Staff D Factor, the 
Teammate C Factor, and the Self D 
Factor resemble one another in that 
Broad Interests (No. 8) and Independ- 
ent Minded (No. 21) have loadings on 
all three factors. Imaginative (No. 18) 
also has loadings on the Staff D and 
the Teammate C Factors, but its load- 
ing on Self D is only .33. One is 
tempted to subsume these characteris- 
tics under the label “cultured,” but 
there is an element of activity involved 
in some of these variables. It seems 
more appropriate to emphasize the 
aspect of intellectual curiosity, for 
here are the attributes of the active, 
exploring mind, the Inquiring Intellect 
of the true scientist. 

Social Poise (No. 13) has loadings on 
the Staff D Factor and on the Team- 
mate C Factor (although the latter is 
only .36). To account for these load- 
ings, we may infer that this truth- 
seeker has learned from varied experi- 
ences how to fit into any social situ- 
ation and has perhaps also learned that 
insights can be gained from diverse 
human contacts. 

In the staff ratings (Staff D), the 
addition of Unpredictable or incon- 
sistent (No. 2) (the loading is —.38) 
recalls the hoary quotation that “a 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds.” The teammates (Factor 
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C) supplement the picture by including 
Seriousness of Purpose (No. 5) and 
Conscientious (No. 17), but these add 
nothing to the basic concept. Cer- 
tainly these two traits are more mean- 
ingfully categorized in the Conformity 
factor discussed above. 

Recurrent Factor 5: Confident Self- 
Expression. The remaining primary 
factors are not as clear-cut as those pre- 
viously discussed. Teammate Factor 
B and Self Factor E are defined by the 
following traits: Assertive (No. 3), 
Talkative (No. 11), and Marked Inter- 
est in Women (No. 19). Frank, Ex- 
pressive (No. 20) also has loadings on 
these factors, the loading on Team- 
mate B being .38. Perhaps the core is 
Confident Self-Expression. In the 
teammates’ version, there is a sugges- 
tion of an unfavorable reaction: while 
they do include Cheerful (No. 4), 
Adventurous (No. 12), and (with a 


loading of .38) Independent Minded 
(No. 21), they also add Self-centered, 


Selfish (No. 10), and Marked Overt 
Emotional Expression (No. 22). The 
negative loading for No. 10 (Self- 
centered) seems to provide the key to 
this conception held by teammates: for 
them, this general variable represents a 
Spontaneous Egotism. From the defi- 
nitions of the traits, we can characterize 
a person who, in his expression of his 
own feelings and drives, egotistically 
ignores other people as ends in them- 
selves, who asserts himself over them, 
who talks about himself boastfully. 
On the other hand, the self-ratings 
(Self E) and Attentive to People 
(No. 6) add Socially Poised (No. 13) 
to the common core, which makes their 
factor look like Soctal Initiative. Note 
that this is the last factor in the self- 
ratings in order of contribution to 
variance, whereas the Teammate B 
Factor is second in its list. Perhaps the 


yr 


Confident Self-Expression seen in other 


people influences ratings of others more 
than the Social Initiative one sees in 
oneself affects self-ratings. 

Staff E Factor. Of the total of 
fifteer. factors resulting from these 
three analyses, only one has not been 
mentioned. This is a factor from staff 
ratings (E) with appreciable loadings 
on Assertive (No. 3), Self-sufficient 
(No. 15), and Independent Minded 
(No. 21), and a loading of .38 on Serious 
(No. 5). While these traits suggest a 
picture of individualistic adherence to 
self-determined standards, any clear- 
cut identification of this factor is pre- 
vented by the absence of any traits 
with loadings only on this factor. It 
bears a very slight resemblance to the 
Teammate B Factor but not to the Self 
E Factor which were included in Re- 
current Factor 5. 

Correlations between Factor Load- 
ings. The preceding discussion of 
recurrent factors was based upon 
groupings of factors which appeared to 
belong together. This  inspectional 
technique is quite adequate in instances, 
such as Recurrent Factor 2, where there 
is a high degree of agreement between 
each pair of patterns of loadings for 
the Staff C, the Team D, and the Self C 
Factors (cf. Fig. 1). Inspection is of 
much less assistance, however, when 
we try to decide whether the primary 
factors grouped into Recurrent Fac- 
tor 4 show closer congruence than 
those grouped into Recurrent Factor 5. 

Correlational techniques provide a 
simple means for determining the cor- 
respondence between the loadings on 
two factors. Rank-difference correla- 
tions were computed between all pos- 
sible pairs of primary factors (cf. 
Table 2). For all pairs of factors 
grouped into recurrent factors, product- 
moment correlations were also com- 
puted and these agreed closely with the 
corresponding rho’s in Table 2. 
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The data in Table 2 provide objec- 
tive support for the inspectional group- 
ings of primary factors into recurrent 
factors and also offer an estimate of 
the homogeneity within each recurrent 
factor. Recurrent Factor 2 (Emo- 
tional Control) shows an extremely 
high degree of relationship among the 
three sets of factor loadings. Note that 
the correspondence is not confined to 
the variables with high loadings: as 
Figure 1 shows, the loadings between 
.39 and —.3g also have similar patterns. 

For Recurrent Factors 1, 3, and 4, 
each of the three correlations 
between pairs of primary factors is of 
about the same order of magnitude. 
There is also no consistent tendency 
for the two factors from any given pair 
of rating sources to have higher or 
lower relationships. 

Recurrent Factor 5 (Confident Self- 
Expression) is the least satisfactory re- 
current factor from the point of view 
of correlation between factor loadings. 
It will be recalled that the Team B 
Factor (Spontaneous Egotism) seems 
to be psychologically different from the 
Self E Factor (Social Initiative). The 
discrepancies between these latter two 
primary comes out both in 
their psychological interpretations and 
in the correlation of their loadings, in 
spite of the fact that these two factors 
have three high loadings in common. 
Compare this pair with the Team C 
the Self D Factors (Recurrent 
Factor 4) which have only two high 
loadings in common but still have a 
correlation of .77 the total 
patterns of factor loadings. Here is a 
good example of the assistance which 
this technique of correlating loadings 
can give in determining the degree of 
congruence between factors. 

Note that the Teammate B Factor 
has high negative correlations with the 
Staff B and the Self B Factors (but 


sets of 


factors 


and 


between 
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not with the Teammate E Factor in 
Recurrent Factor 3). These results indi- 
cate that Spontaneous Egotism as seen 
by Teammates is the opposite of Con- 
formity as seen by Staff and Self. Yet 
because the significant loadings on 
Spontaneous Egotism and on Con- 
formity are for somewhat different 
variables, we cannot simply reiect the 
Teammate B Factor and include it in 
Recurrent Factor 3. We may observe, 
however, that there are two factors 
from the teammates’ ratings which 
involve the degree to which egocentric 
drives are expressed. 

The correlations also suggest that the 
Staff E Factor does not belong in 
Recurrent Factor 5. While its loadings 
correlate slightly with the Team B 
Factor (Spontaneous Egotism), its cor- 
relation with the Self E Factor (Con- 
fident Self-Expression) is negative. On 
the other hand, the Staff E Factor 
correlates appreciably with the Team- 
mate C and Self D Factors (but not 
with the Staff D Factor) from Recur- 
rent Factor 4. Perhaps the staff dis- 
tinguished between the individualistic 
and the creative aspects of the Inquir- 
ing Intellect. 


Discussion 


Comparison of These Findings with 


Those of Cattell. It is, perhaps, un- 
wise to name the factors obtained in 
exploratory studies because a name may 
cause us to constrict or even distort our 
conception of a factor. Also, as Wor- 
cester has illustrated (5), psychologists 
do not agree upon the label for a par- 
ticular pattern of loadings. For similar 
reasons, attempts to integrate the find- 
ings of various factor analyses of per- 
sonality variables are bound to be 
unsatisfactory. Comprehensive surveys 
and syntheses such as the excellent one 
by Cattell (1) are of great stimulation 
value, but one wonders whether an- 
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other investigator would find that the 
same “primary traits” have now been 
“established.” 

The diverse sets of variables used in 
different studies are a major obstacle 
in making such comparisons. For- 
tunately, however, the 22 variables used 
in the present analyses are identical 
with or resemble 22 of the 35 variables 
used by Cattell in his recent factor 
analysis of personality ratings where 
the subjects were college men (2). 
Hence a comparison is called for. We 
may note at the outset that the set of 
factors from the analysis of team- 
mates’ ratings resembles Cattell’s fac- 
tors more closely than do either of our 
other two sets of factors. Because of 
this similarity and because both are 
based on ratings by peers, the subse- 
quent discussion will be confined to 
this one comparison. 

The Teammate A version of Social 
Adaptability looks very much like 
Cattell’s Factor A, Cyclothymia-Schizo- 
thymia. 
loadings for (using our numbers) 
Readiness to Cooperate (No. 1), 
Attentive to People (No. 6), Good- 
natured, Easy-going (No. 10), and 
Placid (No. 16). 

The Teammate B Factor (Spontane- 
ous Egotism) resembles Cattell’s Factor 
F (Surgency-Desurgency). Cheerful 
(No. 4), Talkative (No. 11), and Ad- 
venturous (No. 12) have high loadings 
on both factors. However, the Team- 
mate B Factor contains an element of 
Assertiveness (No. 3) which appears in 
Cattell’s Factor E (Dominance). 

Factor K, which Cattell calls “Trained, 
Socialized Cultured Mind,” is the 
closest match for the Teammate C 
Factor (Inquiring Intellect). But the 
latter has an active, creative character, 
not evident in his Factor K, and only 
a suggestion of Independent Minded- 
ness can be found there. 


Both have relatively high 
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Emotional Control as found in the 
Teammate Factor D approaches the 
“Emotionally Mature Stable Charac- 
ter” of Cattell’s Factor C, which, 
though present in his earlier study, did 
not appear in his second one. Yet our 
factor has no sign of the dependability 
component which is present in his 
Factor C. 

Finally, our Teammate Factor E 
(Conformity) has much in common 
with Cattell’s Factor G (Positive Char- 
acter Integration—Immature, Depend- 
ent Character). Yet, although the 
unfavorable pole of our Conformity 
factor contains a kind of immaturity 
(Frivolous, No. 5, and Lack of Social 
Poise, No. 13), it does not include De- 
pendence (No. 15) as Cattell’s Factor G 
would require. In fact, the inclination 
is to think of the person possessing 
Conformity as dependent upon the 
approval of authority. The noncon- 
formist is Selfish (No. 10), Obstructive 
(No. 1), and Suspicious (No. 9)—and 
his associates point out his Adventur- 
ousness (No. 12) and his Interest in 
Women (No. 19). 

A thorough study of these two sets 
of factors, one from Cattell and one 
from our ratings by teammates, leaves 
one with feelings of both optimism and 
discouragement. Even in the face of 
no complete congruence, the similari- 
ties support a belief in the possibility 
of eventual agreement upon the basic 
variables in personality. Yet, with such 
comparable rating scales and subjects, 
why are the results not more similar? 
Dia differences in factorial techniques 
affect the findings? In his rotations, 
the present author attempted to maxi- 
mize the number of pure loadings 
whereas neither in Cattell’s text nor in 
his table of primary factor loadings 
does one find evidence of this objective. 
Again, Cattell uses unusually low load- 
ings to help him identify his rotated 
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factors. For example, in Cattell’s study 
discussed above, there are four factors 
with no loadings above .40 and several 
more with only one or two loadings 
that high. The author does not share 
this confidence in the significance of 
low loadings. 

The Raters, the Ratings, and the 
Factors. All three sets of ratings were 
made with specific primary orienta- 
tions that were not ideal for accurate 
personality descriptions. The  self- 
ratings were made by students who 
were probably seeking both to show 
their self-insight and to protect their 
self-esteem, two possibly conflicting 
desires. Likewise, their teammates 
were probably motivated by conflicting 
desires to display psychological insight 
and to be loyal to those with whom 
they had undergone a trying experi- 
ence. The staff was primarily moti- 


vated by a desire to understand each 
student’s personality with a view to 
predicting his future performance in 


academic work and in clinical prac- 
tice—the staff members had to divorce 
their impressions of his surface be- 
havior from their knowledge of his 
basic drives and conflicts as revealed 
by a variety of probing techniques. 

In keeping with this motivational 
picture was the trend toward progres- 
sively more favorable bias from staff to 
teammate to self-ratings. The chief 
influence of this bias seems to be in 
contaminating the interrelationships in- 
volving unfavorable characteristics so 
that only part of the factor pattern 
emerges. For example, in the staff rat- 
ings, Predictable (No. 2) correlates 

.31 with Marked Overt Emotional 
Expression (No. 22), the corresponding 
correlations being +.02 in the team- 
mates’ ratings and +.23 in the self- 
ratings. 

In line with known facts about rat- 


ings is the identification of broad, 
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almost general factors which essen- 
tially represent halo. Since these fac- 
tors (the A factor from each set of 
ratings) are so inclusive, little can be 
said about their numerous high load- 
ings. However, the emotional basis for 
this broad attitude is suggested by the 
consistently near-zero loadings on the 
morally evaluative variables, Conscien- 
tious (No. 17) and Serious (No. 5), 
both of which are inherent in the 
upright Conformist. The interesting 
feature is the presence of the same 
broad factor in self-ratings, suggesting 
that the esteem in which one holds one- 
self, one’s general reaction to oneself, 
takes the same form as one’s general 
reaction to others. 

What about the staff ratings? It is 
quite obvious that even clinicians with 
a dynamic orientation are able to rate 
phenotypical behavior. Our interpre- 
iation of the staff factors required no 
genotypical formulations although, for 
the Conformity factor at least, the pic- 
ture is better integrated around a geno- 
typical concept. The clearer deline- 
ations provided by the staff factors may 
well be due to the fact that the staff 
members organized the surface traits 
in terms of fundamental personality 
variables. 

It is rather surprising to discover 
that each factor from staff ratings is 
matched by one from teammate rat- 
ings. Apparently the clinicians do not 
structure their conceptions of surface 
expressions of personality in any unique 
way, in spite of their training in per- 
sonality theory. On the other hand, 
three of the staff factors seem to pre- 
sent better integrated formulations 
than the corresponding teammate fac- 
tors. Thus the teammates confound 
the Inquiring Intellect factor with 
traits from the Conformist pattern. 
Again, the teammates omit the socially 
less desirable attributes with which 
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the staff rounds out the picture of the 
Conformist. 

To state our findings in another way, 
the agreement between factors in staff 
ratings and factors in teammate ratings 
implies agreement on the definitions 
and connotations of the variables. Only 
with this agreement is it possible to 
obtain correlation matrices which yield 
similar factorial structures. Thus the 
congruence between factor patterns is 
evidence for a high degree of clarity in 
he rating scale definitions. 

The Generality of These Findings. 
The preceding discussion has omitted 
any reference to the possible effects of 
selection of population upon the fac- 
torial structures taken all together, 
simply because there is little ground 
for holding that selection had any 
major influence. Thurstone has pro- 


vided a rational demonstration of the 
fact that factor analyses of measure- 
ments on a selected group can be 
expected to yield the same simple struc- 


ture as that found in an_ unselected 
population, provided that some. vari- 
ance remains in each of the variables 
being analyzed (4, Chap. XIX). This 
group showed appreciable variability on 
each of the 22 rating scale variables.? 
Did the experimental situation itself 
influence the factorial structures? We 
have no way of obtaining a definitive 
answer to this question. There is, how- 
ever, some reason to believe that our 
findings were influenced to no great 
extent by the specific conditions under 
which these ratings were made. There 
is marked correspondence between 


2Since this paper was prepared, a study has 
been published which indicates that similar 
primary factors are obtained from the AAF 
Classification Battery when the populations are 
determined on the basis of different selective 
conditions. (Dudek, F. J., The dependence of 
factorial composition of aptitude tests upon popu- 
lauon differences among pilot trainees. I. The 
isolation of factors. Educ. Psychol. Measmt., 
1948, 8, 613-633.) 
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pairs of factors from different sources, 
in spite of the fact that the attitudes 
and motives of the raters differed con- 
siderably from source to source. While 
specific motivations affected the mean 
ratings (and therefore the number of 
“below average” ratings), similar fac- 
torial structures appeared. 

In one respect, the characteristics of 
this particular population may have 
been an advantage from the point of 
view of the research design. These 
students had had some undergraduate 
training in psychology, were presum- 
ably interested in observing human 
behavior, and were more or less moti- 
vated to make the best possible ratings. 
They were definitely of high intelli- 
gence. These attributes contributed to 
the quality of the ratings by self and 
by teammates. 


SUMMARY 


During an intensive program of per- 
sonality evaluation, the same 128 men 
were rated by three sets of people: 
(1) a staff team of three experienced 
psychologists pooled their judgments, 
which were based on a mass of exten- 
sive and intensive material on each 
subject; (2) three teammates who had 
spent seven days with a subject, living 
and working together, rated him (the 
median rating was used in this study); 
(3) the subjects rated themselves. The 
same 22-item rating scale for surface 
behavior, adapted from Cattell, was 
used throughout. 

Three separate factor analyses were 
carried out, in each of which five fac- 
tors were located. Four factors re- 
curred in each study. One factor 
present in each analysis was essentially 
a general factor which appeared to be a 
form of Social Adaptability. A factor 
labeled Emotional Control showed a 
close congruence from study to study. 
A Conformity factor was identified in 
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each of the three sets of ratings, 
although the three versions of this pat- 
tern were somewhat different. A fac- 
tor of intellectual curiosity or the 
Inquiring Intellect was also found in 
each analysis. Two factors, one from 
ratings by teammates and one from 
self-ratings, seemed to embody a com- 
mon core called Confident Self-Expres- 
sion. One factor in staff ratings could 
not be identified clearly. 

These findings bear certain marked 
resemblances to those from Cattell’s 
studies, although many discrepancies 
are also present. It is concluded that, 


for ratings of relatively manifest be- 
havior, a high degree of consistency 
exists between the factorial structures 
found in ratings from different sources. 
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Ratings by colleagues contain fairly 
accurate versions of all the factors 
which can be identified in ratings by 
clinicians and in self-ratings. 
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EFFECTS OF PARTICIPATORY VS. SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP 
ON GROUP JUDGMENT 


BY MALCOLM G. PRESTON anv ROY K. HEINTZ 


University of Pennsylvania 


INcE the initial impetus given to the 

study of the theory of leadership 

by Kurt Lewin and his students, 
a number of investigators have reported 
on various aspects of the effects of lead- 
ership upon the behavior of the follow- 
ers. Among the questions studied have 
been the effects of the type of leader- 
ship upon the morale of the followers 
(1, 3), upon the efficiency of the follow- 
ers (4), and upon the personality de- 
velopment of the followers (2). The 
present experiment is in the tradition of 
experiments of this kind, being con- 


cerned with the extent to which the 


character of the leadership is a condi- 
tion affecting the degree to which the 
individual will shift his preference in 


the direction of the preferences of the 
group of which he is a member. An 
additional motive for the publication 
of this research, beyond the motive of 
communicating information about lead- 
ership, lies in the fact that the experi- 
ment is sufficiently simple to be carried 
out in student laboratories, and, with 
reasonable care on the part of the in- 
structor, produces outcomes consistent 
with those reported herein. This state- 
ment is based upon the fact that the 
experiment has been done about a 
dozen times in elementary courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania during 
the last two years and has generally 
produced results consistent with those 
disclosed herein. 


PROCEDURE 


A list of 12 prominent men was pre- 
sented to a class of 83 students with 
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instructions for each of the students to 
place them in an order of merit, as- 
signing first place to that man who 
was most desired as President of the 
United States for the next term, and 
last place to that man who was least 
desired for that office for the next term. 
The members of the class were in- 
structed to order the names without 
influencing or consulting others. This 
operation was proctored in order to 
discourage collaboration. The 12 names 
were: Barkley (Ky.), Bricker (Ohio), 
Douglas (Ore.), Martin (Mass.), Mc- 
Nutt (Ind.), Morse (Ore.), Pepper 
(Fla.), Saltonstall (Mass.), Stettinius 
(Va.), Vandenberg (Mich.), Wallace 
(lowa), and Warren (Calif.). A brief, 
neutral statement was made about each 
name in order to refresh the memories 
of the members of the class as to salient 
events in their public histories. As soon 
as the 12 names were ranked, the pro- 
tocols were collected, and the attention 
of the class was directed to other irrele- 
vant materials. 

Twenty-four hours later the class was 
divided into 18 groups. Each of the 
groups comprised either 4 or 5 students, 
all of the same sex. After the groups 
were formed each was instructed to 
elect a person to be leader. The 18 
leaders were then taken into another 
room, and were randomly divided into 
two groups of g. The first set of g lead- 
ers, known later as the participatory 
leaders, was instructed to have their 
followers agree upon an order of the 
12 prominent men as candidates for the 
presidency, paying particular attention 
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to cour matters: (1) They were to be 
sure that each of the names received 
a reasonable amount of consideration. 
In particular, they were instructed to 
be careful that decisions in any case 
were not overly influenced by an ex- 
treme prejudice which might be pres- 
ent in one or more members of the 
group. (2) They were to endeavor to 
have all people among their followers 
represented in the discussions, paying 
particular attention to followers who 
might be shy or backward in offering 
or defending their opinions. (3) They 
were to discourage any tendency in the 
direction of deciding doubtful cases by 
the use of chance, e.g., by tossing coins. 
(4) The operation was to be complete 
in half an hour. The second group of 
g leaders, known later as the super- 
visory leaders, was instructed to have 
their followers produce group orders of 
the politicians within the ensuing half 
hour. They were instructed not to par- 
ticipate in any of the discussion, and to 
limit their responsibility solely to seeing 
that the work was done with reasonable 
expedition. They were to be present 
during the followers’ discussions, and 
had authority to bring the group back 
to its task if it tended to wander afield. 
Each of the two sets of 9 leaders was 
composed of 7 women and 2 men. 

The leaders returned to their respec- 
tive groups. Each group then produced 
a collective ranking of the 12 names. 
At the end of the work the collective 
rankings were taken up by the experi- 
menter. The class then turned to 
other matters. 

Twenty-four hours later, the individ- 
uals comprising the class were in- 
structed to consider the 12 names for 
the third time. As a result of this con- 
sideration, a final ranking was pre- 
pared by each of the 83 subjects. 

On each of the three occasions, the 
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class was instructed to keep no record 
of the work done. It is believed that 
they cooperated in this respect. At the 
conclusion of the first two sessions sub- 
jects were requested to turn in their 
lists of candidates with rank orders in 
dicated. Sheets were signed for pur- 
poses of identification. At the conclu- 
sion of the third trial these initial and 
group lists were returned to subjects. 
Each subject was then asked to tran- 
scribe his initial order, his group order, 
and his final order to a standard mim- 
eographed protocol sheet. This sheet 
contained a series of questions designed 
to secure introspective data and elicit 
comment relative to the study. 

The data of the experiment consist 
in three orders of names from the 
members of each of four groups: (1) 
participatory followers, (2) participa- 
tory leaders, (3) supervisory followers, 
and (4) supervisory leaders, together 
with the reports on the questions re- 
ferred to above. The rankings were 
treated by calculation of three coefh- 
cients of rank-difference correlation for 
each subject. The rank-difference co- 
efficients were: (1) The correlation be- 
tween the first of the rankings by in- 
dividuals and the ranking of the group 
of which he was a member, hereafter 
denoted as Rho,.; (2) the correlation 
between the first and the final individ- 
ual rankings, hereafter denoted. as 
Rho,,; (3) the correlation between the 
group ranking (of the group of which 
he was a member) and the final indi- 
vidual rankings, hereafter denoted as 
Rhoss. 

The coefficients of correlation were 
submitted to an averaging process in 
order to produce a measure of central 
tendency for each of the three types of 
coefficient and for each of the four 
groups. The ensuing discussion will 
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be based upon a consideration of these 
12. mean coefficients and of certain of 
the differences between them. To 
secure an average coefficient, all coefh- 
cients were transformed by use of Fish- 
er’s z-function and average z obtained 
thereby. The average z was then trans- 
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(not Rho), the differences between r and 
Rho are so slight that the error intro- 
duced by considering them to be equiv- 
alent is negligible. 


RESULTS 
Table 1 shows the mean intercorrela- 


TABLE 1 


Mean RANK-DIFFERENCE 


CorRELATIONS * BETWEEN ORIGINAL, Group, 


AND FinaL RANKINGS 


AS A FUNCTION OF LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUE AND THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 








Group 


Supervisory Leaders 
Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers 














* Values reported are the equivalents of (mean) z-functions transformed from the original data. 


TABLE 2 


CoMPARISONS OF SUBGROUPS ON EaAcH OF THREE CORRELATIONS 








Groups CoMPARED 


RHO RHOw 





Supervisory Leaders 
minus 

Partici + Bade 

Participatory Leaders 


Supervisory Followers 
minus 
Participatory Followers 


Supervisory Leaders 
minus 
Supervisory Followers 


Participatory Leaders 
minus 
Participatory Followers 





+03 -53 
.158 
-90 .05 


.14 -32 
.20 .05 


-34 -57 
-564 -420 
-02 .O1 
.19 37 


1.293 1.585 ‘ 
<.30 <.20 ~ 











* Differences are the equivalents of differences in z-functions. 


Note that such differences are not 


necessarily equal to arithmetic differences between the reported correlations. 


formed into its corresponding r. The 
significance of the difference between 
average r’s was evaluated by consider- 
ing the variability of the corresponding 
distributions of z. While it is true that 
z has been calculated as a function of r 


tions between the three sets of judg- 
ments for each of the four experimental 
subgroups. Table 2 presents the com- 
parisons which may be made between 
the subgroups, indicating the differ- 
ences and the statistical reliabilities of 
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the differences. Table 3 discloses the 
differences between two of the correla- 
tions, namely Rho,g and Rhog;, and 
furnishes the data concerning the re- 
liability of these differences. 

Effect of Individual Group 
(Rho,.) 


Effects Due to Type of Leadership. 
The mean correlations between initial 
and group rankings are listed in column 
1 of Table 1. The reader will observe 
that the initial rankings reported by 
the supervisory leaders bore only a 
slight resemblance to the rankings of 
the groups of which they were mem- 


Upon 
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column 1 of Table 2. Under the super- 
visory condition this leader-follower 
difference is significant at the 2-per-cent 
level. 


Effect of Group on Individual (Rhoe3) 


Effects Due to Type of Leadership. 
The second columns of Tables 1 and 
2 enable one to compare the relative 
effects of the group experience upon 
the final rankings made by individuals. 
The final rankings of participatory lead- 
ers correlate substantially with their 
group rankings. Final rankings of 
supervisory leaders, on the other hand, 
correlate low with their group rank- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN CoRRELATION BETWEEN GROUP AND FINAL 
BETWEEN INITIAL AND FINAI 


1} 


RHO 


RHO23* 


Group 


Le ade Ts 
Leaders 
Followers 


Supervisory 
Participatory 
Supervisory 
Participatory Followers 


RANKINGS 


ae 


RANKINGS COMPARED WITH MEAN CorRELATION 
FoR EacH SusGroup 


| 
| 


oo 








* Differences are the equivalents of difference 


bers. The original rankings of the par- 
ticipatory leaders bore only slightly 
more resemblance, if any more, to their 
group rankings. 

The initial rankings made by super- 
visory followers proved to be moder- 
ately similar to their group rankings 
and the initial rankings returned by 
the participatory followers were some- 
what less like their group rankings. 
This latter difference approaches, but 
does not reach, significance. 

Effects Due to Role of Individual in 
Group. The correlations between 
group rankings and initial rankings are 
higher for followers than for leaders 
under both supervisory and _ participa- 
as can be seen in 


tory conditions, 


in z-functions. 


ings. The difference (see Table 2) is 
significant at the 5-per-cent level. 

Similarly, the final rankings of par- 
ticipatory followers correlate higher 
with their group rankings than do the 
final rankings of supervisory followers 
with supervisory group rankings. This 
difference (see Table 2) is also sig- 
nificant at the 5-per-cent level. 

Effects Due to Role of Individual in 
Group. The values obtained in this 
connection reveal that the final rank- 
ings of followers were influenced by 
the group process to a greater extent 
than were the final rankings of leaders. 
This is true both under the supervisory 
condition and under the participatory 


condition. The difference in the case 
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of supervisory leaders and supervisory 
followers is significant at the 1-per-cent 
level. 


Extent to Which Rankings Are Un- 
altered by the Intervening Group 
Experience (Rho,3) 


Effects Due to Type of Leadership. 
The third columns of Tables 1 and 2 
disclose the extent to which the final 
rankings retain the character of the 
original rankings, despite the group ex- 
perience and other intervening factors. 
The entries show that subjects who 
were under supervisory conditions were 
less influenced than subjects who were 
under participatory conditions. Partici- 
patory leaders and participatory follow- 
ers both altered their selections to a 
greater extent than did supervisory lead- 
ers and followers. Differences between 


leaders and differences between follow- 
ers are both significant at the 5-per-cent 
level. 

Effects Due to Role of Individual in 
Group. The obtained coefficients re- 


veal that supervisory leaders adhered to 
their original orderings more closely 
than did supervisory followers. This 
difference approaches, but does not 
reach, significance. No distinction ap- 
pears in the results for participatory 
leaders and participatory followers in 
this respect. 


Relative Effect of the Initial Ranking 
and the Group Experience Upon 
Final Rankings (Rho,:—Rhoo: ) 


Table 2 states the difference’ between 
two of the aforementioned coefficients, 
viz., the correlation between initial and 


1 The reader may suppose that the treatment 
would have been improved if the discussion were 
based upon partial coefficients. The authors are 
agreed that it would have been preferable to use 
coefficients of partial correlation, had it been pos- 
sible to compute them without reservation on the 
outcome. Since each coefficient was based upon 12 
items, it was manifestly impossible to use them 
in this way. 
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final rankings, and the correlation be- 
tween group and final rankings. A 
positive sign signifies that the correla- 
tion between initial and final rankings 
is larger than the correlation between 
group and final rankings. 

Effects Due to Type of Leadership. 
The correlation between initial and 
final rankings is greater than the corre- 
lation between group and final rank- 
ings for supervisory subjects, both lead- 
ers and followers. For participatory 
subjects, both leaders and followers, the 
reverse is true. For supervisory leaders 
and for participatory followers these 
differences exceed the 1-per-cent level 
of significance. 

Effects Due to Role of Individual in 
Group. The final rankings of leaders 
tended to be more influenced, relatively 
speaking, by their initial rankings; and 
the final rankings of the followers more 
influenced by the group rankings. For 
supervisory leaders the difference is 
positive and high; for supervisory fol- 
lowers, positive and low. For partici- 
patory leaders the difference is nega- 
tive and small; for participatory follow- 
ers it is negative and relatively large. 


Discussion OF RESULTS 


Some readers may be disturbed upon 
finding that the group rankings corre- 
late higher with the initial choices of 
the followers than with the original 
selections of the leaders. Such a re- 
action is understandable in view of the 
fact that leaders are often conceived as 
persons who determine or dominate 
group policies, a fact which is evident 
from the emphasis which exists in much 
of the literature on leadership. But the 
fact that domination of policy is not the 
only function of the leader is equally 
evident in the literature, particularly in 
these later years which have seen the 
publication of a variety of studies on 
other functions of leadership. For a 
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survey of this literature the reader is 
referred to Stogdill (5). 

The most prominent of these studies 
are undoubtedly those done by Lip- 
pitt (3), Lewin, Lippitt, and White (2), 
Bavelas (1), and others working under 
the influence of Lewin. Readers fa- 
rmiliar with this work will recall that 
the authors distinguish between au- 
thoritarian, laissez-faire and democratic 
techniques; that authoritarian tech- 
niques require the leader to assume a 
directive, determining role in the for- 
mation of group policy, while demo- 
cratic techniques, on the other hand, 
require the leader to set an atmosphere 
which will encourage the followers to 
participate significantly in the forma- 
tion of group policy. In such a case 
it does not follow that the leader will 
or will not endorse or accept the policy; 
indeed, it is evident from this experi- 
ment that he may well not. Lastly, 
laissez-faire programs require leaders to 
avoid the assumption of responsibility 
for the group program. 

The present design has used types 
of leadership which have much in com- 
mon with the latter two of Lippitt’s 
types. Decisions and choices were the 
especial prerogatives of members rather 
than leaders. Participatory leaders were 
asked to conduct free and full discus- 
sions without imposing their own 
views, while supervisory leaders were 
asked to limit their responsibilities to 
getting things under way and seeing 
the job through on time. Under such 
regimens it is not surprising to find 
that the group formulations are more 
closely related to initial choices of the 
followers than to the initial rankings 
reported by the leaders. 

The relations between group and 
final rankings are likewise in keeping 
with expectations. The correlation for 
participatory leaders exceeds that for su- 
pervisory leaders: and the correlation for 
s exceeds that for 


participatory follower 
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supervisory followers, ic. the group 
judgment has more influence on the in- 
dividual judgment under participatory 
leadership, no matter whether one con- 
siders leaders or followers. Here again 
it is found that the influence is greater 
for followers than for leaders, an out- 
come which is consistent with our fore- 
going analysis concerning the follow- 
er’s more immediate and direct deter- 
mination of the group product. The 
differences found here as a function of 
experimental treatment furnish direct 
evidence that group deliberation under 
participatory leadership is more likely 
to change opinion, or, conversely, that 
opinion is less likely to change under 
supervisory leadership. 

If the acceptance of group standards 
is associated with high morale, Rhos, 
might serve as an index of this quality. 
On this basis it might well be concluded 
that the morale of subjects in the par- 
ticipatory groups was clearly superior 
to that of subjects in supervisory groups. 
This conclusion is consistent with the 
reports of subjects reported below. 

Correlations between initial and final 
rankings provide evidence that group 
activity under participatory leadership 
is more productive of change of opin- 
ion. Participatory subjects departed 
from their initial rankings to a greater 
extent than did supervisory subjects as 
a result of group deliberation. Con- 
versely, subjects withstood the opinions 
of the group to a greater degree when 
interacting under supervisory leader- 
ship. While no differences appear be- 
tween participatory leaders and_par- 
ticipatory followers, it mav be noted 
that a difference appears again between 
supervisory leaders and supervisory fol- 
lowers. The final rankings of super- 
visory leaders correlate high with their 
own initial rankings. This is probably 
a consequence of the supervisory lead- 
er’s lack of indentification with his 
group’s work, as discussed above. 
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Subtracting the correlation between 
group and final rankings from the cor- 
relation between initial and final rank- 
ings suggested itself as a simple and 
straightfurward procedure for observ- 
ing the relative influences of initial and 
group rankings upon the final ranking. 
While this proced:re is not as refined 
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FurtHer Discussion: SUBSEQUENT 
Reports oF SuByEcts 

Subjects were asked to respond to a 
number of items relating to their ex- 
periences in the experiment. Tables 4 
through 8 summarize the data obtained 
by this means. 

Table 4 shows that participatory sub- 


TABLE 4 


PERcENTAGE OF SuByEcTs Reportinc Various Decrees OF SATISFACTION WITH Group RANKING 


Group 


Supervisory Leaders 
Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers 











as the use of partial correlation tech- 
niques, some defense for the usage may 
be made on the strength of its direct- 
ness. This analysis shows that the final 
rankings of participatory subjects were 
more influenced by the group delibera- 
tions, while the final rankings of 
supervisory subjects were more closely 
dependent upon their own initial rank- 
ings. 


jects were generally better satisfied with 
the group ranking than were the super- 
visory subjects. The difference between 
participatory leaders and_ supervisory 
leaders is most notable. These out- 
comes, while not statistically significant, 
are internally consistent, and also con- 
sonant with the findings discussed 
above. 

Table 5, part (a), bears upon the 


TABLE 5 


REPORTS 


UPON INFLUENCE, KNOWLEDGE, 


AND DIssATISFACTION 


Values in the table are frequencies with which leaders or followers were 
designated (by each subgroup) as (a) exerting the greatest influence upon the 
group ranking; as (4) having the greatest knowledge regarding the candidates: 


and as (c) being least satisfied with the group ranking. 


SuBGROUP 


(Read L as Leader, 





GREATEST 
INFLUENCE 





(b) fc) 
GREATEST Least 
KNOWLEDGE SATISFIED 





Supervisory Leaders 

Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers * 








L | F NR 


| 
Ba Nout 


is 


, 2 
6 
24 

















* Rows do not always yield a total equal to N, since some subjects named two persons. 


For this 


reason no tests of statistical significance have been made. 
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question of the relative influence of 
leaders and followers, considered above. 
It shows that supervisory leaders were 
never identified as “having the greatest 
influence” upon the group ranking. A 
considerable number of the participa- 
tory followers, on the other hand, felt 
that their leader had the greaiest effect. 
Two of the nine participatory leaders 
actually claimed that they had _ the 
greatest voice in their group rankings. 
(Followers sometimes claimed they 
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identified themselves as being the per- 
son in their group least satisfied with 
the group ranking. Followers desig- 
nated their leaders as “least satisfied” in 
relatively few instances. (Six super- 
visory followers and five participatory 
followers asserted that they personally 
were least satisfied.) 

Subjects were asked to describe the 
atmosphere or feeling tone of their 
group by means of three 140-mm. linear 
rating scales. If a value of 70 can be 


TABLE 6 


Ratincs oF Group ATMOSPHERE 


Mean ratings of group atmosphere (in millimeters on three 140-mm. linear rating 


scales) 
(a) friendly, enjoyable 
(4) interested in task 
(c) efficient, productive (0) 


SUBGROUP 


Supervisory Leaders 
Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers 


* Based on 8 cases: 1 
Based on 32 cases: 1 


Based on 


no response. 
No response 
31 Cases: 1 No response 
played determining roles: two super- 
visory followers and three participatory 
followers identified themselves as hav- 
ing the greatest influence.) 

Part (6) shows that supervisory 
leaders were never identified as “hav- 
ing the greatest knowledge concerning 
the candidates.” In contrast, a fairly 
large number of the participatory fol- 
lowers identified their leaders as having 
superior knowledge. Again, only two 
participatory leaders asserted that they 
possessed superior knowledge. (Four 
supervisory followers and three partici- 
patory followers claimed having supe- 
rior knowledge.) 

Part (c) discloses that more super- 
visory leaders than participatory leaders 


hostile, antagonistic (140) 
indifferent to task (140) 
inefhcient, unproductive (140) 





in each instance. 
in each instance. 


taken as the point of neutrality, Table 6 
discloses that all subgroups rated their 
group discussions as generally friendly 
and enjoyable rather than hostile and 
antagonistic; as interested in the task, 
rather than indifferent to the task; and 
as efficient and productive rather than 
inefhcient and unproductive. However, 
as compared to supervisory subjects, 
participatory subjects (leaders or fol- 
lowers) rated their discussions as being 
more friendly and enjoyable, more in- 
terested in the task, more efficient and 
productive. It is also interesting to ob- 
serve that participatory leaders found 
the atmosphere more enjoyable than 
their followers, while supervisory fol- 
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lowers found the atmosphere more en- 
joyable than their leaders. Differences 
between followers are statistically sig- 
nificant at the 1-per-cent level for in- 
terest in task and for efficiency. Differ- 
ences between leaders are statistically 
significant at the 5-per-cent level for all 
three rating scales. 

Subjects were asked whether they 
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to regard the formulation of the final 
ranking as not meaningful. The de- 
pendence of interest and meaningful- 
ness upon the type of leadership is 
statistically significant for the followers. 
Statistical significance fails in the case 
of judgments of worthwhileness. Lead- 
ers are too few in number for the appli- 
cation of such tests. It may be observed, 


TABLE 7 


EVALUATIONS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL TASK 


Percentage of subjects who report the task as interesting, worthwhile; and 
extent to which it is meaningful to undertake the final individual ranking. 











INTERESTING 


WorTHWHILE MEANINGFUL 





No | } NR | Yes | No | NR 





Supervisory Leaders 
Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers 


| 
| 
| 





33 - 45 33 
22 II II 11 
55 I 58 21 
31 5 13 31 




















TABLE 8 


Reports UPON MOTIVATION FOR THE FINAL RANKING 


Frequencies with which subjects reported that they were motivated (a) to be 
consistent with their first ranking; (6) to be consistent with their group; and 
(c) to avoid being influenced by the group. Frequencies with which subjects 
reported that they (d) experienced conflict. 








SuBGROUP 





Supervisory Leaders 
Participatory Leaders 
Supervisory Followers 
Participatory Followers 











found the task worthwhile and interest- 
ing. Of the subjects who responded, 
Table 7 shows that participatory sub- 
jects tended to regard it as interesting 
and worthwhile, while supervisory sub- 
jects tem‘ed to regard it as not interest- 


ing and not worthwhile. Table 7 alse 


shows that participatory subjects vended 
to repert chat they found :t mieaning- 
ful to prepare a final individual rank- 
ing, whereas supervisory subjects tended 


however, that their results are consistent 
in direction to those of the followers. 
Subjects were also asked to report 
upon their motivation at the time of 
preparing their final individual rank- 
ings. They were askea whether they 
were raotivated to be consistent with 
their own first rankings. to be con- 
sistent with their groug 
influenced by their group, and whether 
they experienced conflict. Table 8 re- 


*¢? 
te avond heirs 
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veals that no important differences were 
found in these respects. For this reason 
no tests of statistical significance have 
been made. 


Nores CoNCERNING THE PRACTICABILITY 
or Tuts ExpERtMENT FoR USE IN 
LasporaTtory CLASSES 


1. It is possible to secure the data 
within the limits of one class hour, or 
to secure it concurrently with the run- 
ning of other experiments. Little time 
is required to introduce the initial task 
or to complete the rankings. The for- 
mation of groups may be expedited by 
preparing random groupings prior to 
the class meeting. 

2. An effort should be made to secure 
genuine leaders, preferably by having 
the members of the groups designate 
their own leaders. 

3. It requires no more than 10 min- 
instruct the leaders. In this 
training it is helpful to use examples 
and to stimulate questions from those 
who are under training. 

4. Experimental outcomes may be 
studied by use of the median, thus elim- 
inating the necessity of transforming 
coefficients into z. 

5. The choice of items to be ranked 
is known, on the basis of other experi- 
mental work to be reported later, to be 
subject to few limitations other than 
the necessity of securing material ia 
which differences of opinion exist at 
the outset. It is likely that materials 
which touch resistant attitudes are un- 
satisfactory. 


utes to 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Members of several laboratory classes 
were asked to rank 12 potential presi- 
dential nominees in their own individ- 
ual orders of preference. Subjects were 
then divided into groups of four or five 
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each. Leaders were elected, drawn 
aside, and instructed to proceed in a 
participatory or a supervisory manner. 
Group rankings were then formulated. 
A final ranking was then secured from 
each individual. The data consist of 
rank difference correlations between 
the initial individual rankings, the 
group rankings, and the final individual 
rankings. 

The results show that participatory 
leadership is more effective than super- 
visory leadership as a technique for ef- 
fecting changes in attitudes. Con- 
versely, the results indicate that sub- 
jects are more likely to withstand the 
impact of group opinion under super- 
visory leadership, probably indicating 
that no strong group opinion is formed 
under this condition. 

The final rankings of participatory 
subjects were found to correlate higher 
with group rankings than with their 
own initial rankings. The final rank- 
ings of supervisory subjects, on the 
other hand, were found to correlate 
higher with their own initial rank- 
ings than with the rankings formulated 
in their group discussions. 

Responses to a supplementary ques- 
tionnaire reveal that (a) participatory 
subjects were satisfied with group rank- 
ings more often than supervisory subjects 
although the differences do not always 
reach significance; (6) participatory 
subjects more often reported the task as 
being interesting and meaningful; 
(c) participatory leaders rated their 
group discussions as being significantly 
more friendly and enjoyable; both par- 
ticipatory followers and leaders noted 
the task as being significantly more 
interesting, and as being more efficient 
and productive. 

The experiment is further discussed 
as to its suitability for use in laboratory 
work in experimental social psychology. 
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DELINQUENCY 


AND ONLY CHILDREN: STUDY OF A 


“CATEGORY” 


BY WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


Wayne University 


ouNG people who have neither 
brothers nor sisters have been the 
subject of much speculation and 
some research. There has been a 
rather general popular opinion that, be- 
cause they lacked the socializing influ- 
ence of having to adjust to siblings and 
because they would receive the un- 
divided affection of presumably doting 
parents, they were in grave danger of 
becoming “spoiled.” The popular leg- 
end continued that such “spoiled” chil- 
dren were likely to be undisciplined, 
egocentric brats who would get into 
much trouble. 
Counterbalancing such reasoning and 
based on clinical observations was the 


theory that, although only children are 
likely to have “overprotective” parents, 
they are spared the personality-damag- 


ing effects of sibling rivalries. Ergo, 
what maladjustments they might de- 
velop would be more likely to take the 
forms of withdrawing tendencies rather 
than of overt aggression or rebellion. 
At first glance, studies of only chil- 
dren do appear to promise unusual in- 
sight into the results of family socializa- 
tion and sibling rivalry. Theoretically 
it might seem that differences between 
experimental groups having no siblings 
and control groups having one or more 
could be traced to the elimination or in- 
clusion of a single variable, the pres- 
ence of other children in the home. 
If such were the case, by taking sufh- 
ciently large groups to average out other 
varying factors, we might arrive at an 
overall evaluation of sibling rivalry. At 
any rate, that has been either the explicit 


or the unspoken assumption in a score 
of research projects. 

A review of the literature reveals, 
however, a state of almost unexampled 
confusion. There is scarcely a finding 
that is not directly contradicted by some 
other study using substantially similar 
procedures. Either this small field has 
attracted an unusual number of work- 
ers addicted to defective research pat- 
terns or else the category, “only child,” 
conceals enough uncontrolled variables 
so as to be effectively useless as em- 
ployed in present studies. 

The earliest recorded study, by Bo- 
hannon (5), made use of a question- 
naire addressed to teachers, and found 
that in a group of 381 cases the only 
children had less social control and 
were more selfish. By contrast, a study 
of school misdemeanors by Blatz and 
Bott (4), involving 786 school children 
in a 31-room school in Toronto, found 
that the 45 only children had the best 
record in general and had the highest 
percentage with no record of misde- 
meanors. Further contradicting the Bo- 
hannon study, Guilford and Worces- 
ter (13) obtained teachers’ ratings on an 
8A class of the Lincoln Junior High 
School, Nebraska, and found that the 
only children excelled in ratings on 
such items as truthfulness, self-control, 
and conformity to law and order. The 
critical ratios reported are significant 
at the 10-per-cent level. In a compari- 
son of only children with others on 
teachers’ ratings and the Woodworth 
Questionnaire, Fenton (9) found that 
the median overlap of his distributions 
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was 87.2 per cent; the differentials on 
generosity favored only children; those 
on obedience favored children with sib- 
lings. 

Working with a younger age group, 
Goodenough and Leahy (12) studied 
350 kindergarten children from “a su- 
perior residential section” of Minneap- 
Teachers rated all on some 14 
traits. There was no difference on atti- 
tude toward property. The only chil- 
dren were rated as more aggressive and 
self-confident, showed more extreme 
fondness for physical demonstration of 
affection, and were more highly gregar- 
ious in their social interests. They also 
showed more instability of mood, were 
more easily excited, and their attention 
was more flighty and distractible. In 
a study of 1373 boys referred to special 
schools in Philadelphia, Owens (21) 
found no conclusive differentials involv- 
ing only children. In a much older 


olis. 


group of 465 young men, Stuart(26), 
using the Colgate Mental 


Hygiene 
Tests, found no tendency toward men- 
tal instability on the part of only chil- 
dren. 

There have been several studies of 
clinic groups. In these, the general 
procedures are similar. A random sam- 
ple of all cases brought to the clinic is 
divided into two groups, only children 
and all others. Eckstrand (8) studied 
the cards on 1424 children referred to 
clinics whose records were on file with 
the Institute for Child Guidance, New 
York. She found that stealing and 
truancy were much less frequent in one- 
child families, but noted that this fac- 
tor varied with age and that more chil- 
dren from one-child families were re- 
ferred in the early years of life. 

These results were confirmed by 
Ward (27) in a comparison of 100 only 
children with all other clinic patients 
brought to a group of clinics. She 
found that the only-child group showed 
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markedly less stealing, lying, and tru- 
ancy. Moreover, the differences per- 
sisted when ages were equated. She 
limited her only-child group to those 
living with both parents, an unusual 
and very wise precaution, as we shall 
see. Hough (17), in a study of a group 
of 32 overprotective mothers compared 
with a like-sized control group, con- 
firmed the assumption that overprotec- 
tion is more common in one-child fam- 
ilies. 

It is in studies of delinquency, how- 
ever, that the studies of only children 
are most revealing in their inconsis- 
tencies. One approach to the problem 
has been to determine the percentage 
of only children in a sample of delin- 
quents and then to compare this with 
the proportion of only children in the 
general population. Healy and Bron- 
ner (15) found that in a sample of 3000 
cases in Boston and Chicago approxi- 
mately 10 per cent were only children. 
By way of contrast, Breckenridge and 
Abbott (6) found that in a group of 
584 delinquent boys in Chicago, 30 
came from one-child families; among 
157 girls, 25 were only children. This 
apparent tendency toward a higher pro- 
portion of only children among delin- 
quent girls was directly challenged by 
Glueck and Glueck’s study of 500 de- 
linquent women (10) in which only 
3.1 per cent of the girls were only chil- 
dren. The authors noted that among 
these offenders the average size of all 
families was twice that of normal Mas- 
sachusetts families. 

A similar tendency for delinquents to 
come from large families was also 
noted by Glueck and Glueck in their re- 
port on 1000 juvenile delinquents (11). 
In this case they found that, although 
the average family size in 1920 in Bos- 
ton was 4.5, of their group of delinquent 
boys, 574 (57.9 per cent) were mem- 
bers of families with five or more chil- 
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dren. In a somewhat similar study of 
4000 adolescent delinquents in London, 
East (7) found that only children were 
8.5 per cent of the total; he estimated 
that only children were g per cent of 
those born in the general population. 
Slawson (24), on the assumption that 
there might be class differences in per- 
centages of only children, compared the 
proportion of boys in three New York 
penal institutions with those of boys re- 
ported employed. He found 4.6 per 
cent only children in the penal institu- 
tions as against 7.1 per cent in the non- 
delinquent employed group. 

The probability that some of these 
contradictory results may be due to var- 
iations in proportions of one-child 
families in social groups typified by 
different delinquency rates is a very 
real one. With the tendency for the 
better educated and economically more 
fortunate to have small families, it 


might be that the delinquency and the 
only-child ratio are both functions of 


socio-economic variables. Reporting on 
statistics concerning family factors in 
the lives of more than 7000 boys and 
girls who appeared before the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago, Barker (3) stated 
that there was considerable variation 
from community to community within 
the city. In some sections, only chil- 
dren were predominant in the delin- 
quent group; in other sections the re- 
verse was true. He attributed the dif- 
ferences to cultural factors derived from 
nationality patterns. Unfortunately, 
the evidence on which he based his 
assertions was not published. 

Levy (18) produced evidence suggest- 
ing that in different types of commu- 
nity the effects of being an only child 
might vary. Analyzing the records of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago from 1925 to 1928, he found 
that the percentage of only children 
with IQ’s above 80 referred to the 
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clinic for treatment was 15.8 + 1.5. Cen- 
sus figures showed 13.8 per cent of all 
Chicago children living in three-person 
families. Studying children declared 
problem cases by their teachers in a 
wealthy suburb of Chicago, he found 
that only children were 10.5 per cent 
of the problem group but only 5.6 per 
cent of the total community population. 
These findings are merely suggestive; 
not conclusive. Cases referred to a 
clinic cannot be equated with teach- 
ers’ classifications of “problem chil- 
dren.” Moreover, the number of only 
children in the suburban problem 
group was small (N = 22). 

The possibility of differentials arising 
out of economic or neighborhood so- 
cial factors is so strong that several stud- 
ies have used the device of matched 
control groups to eliminate or reduce 
the effects of that otherwise uncon- 
trolled variable. However, contradic- 
tory results are still reported after this 
precaution has been taken. Parsley, 
in a study of delinquent girls in Chi- 
cago (22), matched 361 delinquents 
with 361 nondelinquents on the basis 
of age, nationality or race, and general 
residence. Only girls were 19 per cent 
of the delinquent total but only 11 per 
cent of the nondelinquent (D = 8 + 
2.6). An even stronger difference was 
noted among native-born white girls 
(16.1 + 2.6). 

In contrast to this finding, there are 
three in which the factor of being an 
only child apparently showed no rela- 
tionship to delinquency. Reinhardt and 
Harper (23) paired 40 delinquent boys 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota, with an 
equal number of nondelinquents. One 
of the delinquents and two of the non- 
delinquents proved to be only children. 
In a study of juvenile theft, Baker, 
Decker, and Hill (2) matched 84 boys 
convicted of theft in Detroit with 84 
nondelinquents on the bases of age, 
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grade, nationality, and school district; 
no significant difference in family size 
was found. In Minneapolis, Sletto (25) 
was able to match 261 delinquent school 
children and 261 nondelinquent on age, 
sex, school and grade. There were 28 
only children in the delinquent group 
and 27 in the nondelinquent. 

Contradictory findings to the effect 
that only children are relatively im- 
mune from delinquency have been pro- 
duced by Merrill (20), who worked 
with a delinquent group of 242 boys 
and 58 girls and a control group of 
the same size and sex composition. 
The groups, residing in a rural county 
in California, were equated in respect 
to age, neighborhood, and school at- 
tended. Six per cent of the delinquents 
and 16 per cent of the controls proved to 
be only children. Applying the chi- 
square test, she round the difference was 
significant at the 1-per-cent level. 

As the term “delinquency” includes 
many different types of behavior, it is 


quite possible that some of the varia- 
tion in results may be due to variation 


in classifying behavior as delinquent. 
Special interest, therefore, attaches to 
those studies in which the behavior is 
more specifically classified. For ex- 
ample, both Hart and Axelrad (14), and 
Hewitt and Jenkins (16) assert that 
membership in gangs is more preva- 
lent among boys from large families. 
In the Hart and Axelrad study, based 
on boys in the New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys, a group of 37 
only children were contrasted with 133 
coming from homes with five or more 
children. Significant differences were 
found showing the only children were 
more prone to lying, running away, 
staying out, passive homosexuality, fur- 
tive stealing, and stealing in their own 
homes. The boys from large families 
showed higher percentages of aggres- 
sive and cooperative stealing. Con- 
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firmation of these general findings is 
indicated in a study by Armstrong (1) 
showing that only children were 7.0 per 
cent of a group of 215 assorted delin- 
quents, 12.5 per cent of 649 home de- 
serters, 11.7 per cent of 60 accused of 
ungovernable behavior, but only 1.5 
per cent of 67 found guilty of forcible 
entry. On the other hand, Sletto (25), 
in a comparison of 88 only children 
with 874 other delinquent boys, found 
equal proportions involved in burglary 
and other stealing. In his groups, the 
only children were distinctly higher in 
ungovernable behavior; the other boys, 
in truancy and auto stealing. In a com- 
parison involving girls, he found the 
only children higher in stealing; the 
other girls, higher in sex offenses. To 
complete the confusion, Meacham (19), 
in a study of the prevalence of tru- 
ancy, offenses against property, sex of- 
fenses, and school problem behavior in 
a homogeneous housing project, found 
that differences in a group of 411 chil- 
dren were so small as to yield a chi- 
square of 1.709 in a table with three de- 
grees of freedom. Not only were dif- 
ferences in specific offenses insignificant 
for a comparison of only children with 
all others, but the general incidence of 
problem behavior as shown by all school 
and police records likewise yielded no 
statistically significant difference. 
Before presenting the data collected 
by the author or embarking on a dis- 
cussion, it is important to note that in 
the Hart and Axelrad study, already 
cited, the “only-child” group showed 
some characteristics indicating it was 
composed of boys who did not fall 
within the stereotype usually evoked 
by the phrase “only children.” Of the 
37 only children, 19 turned out to have 
been born to unwed parents. The 
racial composition was also distinctly 
different from the rest of the group: 
33 of the 37 were Negro, as contrasted 
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with 58 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion studied. 

Data being collected by the Crime 
Prevention Bureau of the Detroit Po- 
lice Department make possible some 
further analysis of the relationships, such 
as they are, between only children and 
delinquency. Whenever a boy between 
the ages of 10 agd 16, inclusive, is ar- 
rested in Detroit,ga special police officer, 
known as a juvefile Officer, interviews 
him and usually?also visits his home. 
These officers arefselected from the per- 
sonnel in the pitcinct concerned and 
therefore have fr good policeman’s 
working knowlecfre of the district. 

The history Meet on which they 
record the resulty of their investigation 
includes some 4sfitems. Of those, the 
ones with which #ve shall be concerned 
are: the names, s¢x, and ages of all sib- 
lings, ratings as th quality of neighbor- 
hood, age of boy,jmembership in neigh- 
borhood gangs, nd offenses charged. 
The last-mentior(:d is generally deter- 


. - . Be . . . 
mined after inveftigation in more seri- 
ous cases by detechives who specialize in 


boys’ juvenile cass. 

The boys with whom we are con- 
cerned are not 4il delinquents in the 
usual sense of the'term. That is to say, 
all are not necessyrily referred for court 
action. In actual} practice, several steps 
intervene betweet an arrest and an ofh- 
cial determination of delinquency. The 
arresting officer nust decide whether or 
not to bring th? boy to the station 
house: the sergejnt or officer on duty 
(or, in cities like’Detroit, a special off- 
cer) must decide whether to hold the 
boy for further action or release him to 
his parents: if he =s held, someone must 
decide whether co} not to file a formal 
delinquency petit’on; if the case is re- 
ferred to the court, court workers still 
may exercise a chnice as to whether the 
case should be h«ndled offically or un- 
officially. 


Selective influences operate at every 
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step. There is good reason to believe 
that in practically all communities par- 
ents who are influential or who can 
create an impression of wealth, social 
position, or competence can and do 
secure the release of their children. All 
along the line, youngsters who them- 
selves create a good impression are 
likely to be given favorable considera- 
tion. Therefore, the groups usually 
studied as “delinquents” represent a 
highly selected sample of those young 
people who have engaged in miscon- 
duct serious enough to cause police ac- 
tion. 

The group to be considered in this 
study is composed of all boys in the 
designated age range who, on com- 
plaint, were contacted by the police dur- 
ing the last five months of 1946. Two 
selective factors operate in differentiat- 
ing this group from the total of all boys 
who committeed offenses: (1) Their 
actions inspired complaints and (2) 
they were caught. However, the other 
selective factors, listed in the previous 
two paragraphs, have been eliminated. 

The total number of boys involved 
was 2137. Their records were in- 
spected, and all those for whom the 
final charge listed was “suspicion” 
rather than a definite offense were 
eliminated on the ground that the in- 
vestigation made had left a substantial 
doubt as to the boy’s guilt. This left 
a group of 1722 against whom specific 
offenses were listed. (Roughly two- 
thirds of this group were released to 
their parents; the listing of a specific 
charge was for police information and 
did not constitute an official action 
against the boy.) 

The first analysis made was to deter- 
mine what proportion of the 1722 were 
only children. The usual procedure 
was followed; those whose history 
sheets showed no brother or sister were 
considered “only children.” On_ this 
basis. it was found that 145. or 8.4 per 
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cent, of the group were only children. 

A comparison with an equated group 
in the general population was not pos- 
sible. Analysis of the 1940 census fig- 
ures for Detroit showed that approxi- 
mately 19.7 per cent of all Detroit chil- 
dren under twenty-one lived in one- 
child families. Calculation of the 
standard difference indicated a critical 
ratio of 17. 

These figures appear to show that 
only children were less than half as 
frequent among boys in trouble than 
among the general youth population. 


TA 


ship significant at the 5-per-cent level. 
Although there was a tendency for the 
groups from good neighborhoods to be 
higher in percentage of only children, 
as would be expected from current so- 
ciological theory, the differences were 
by no means as sharp as might be ex- 
pected and do not appear strong enough 
to account for the tendency for only 
children to be relatively low in delin- 
quency. 

These findings, however, do not elim- 
inate the possibility that the relatively 
good record of only children is the re- 


BLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY AND PERCENTAGE OF ONLY CHILDREN AMONG 


Boys INTERVIEWED ON Comp 


LAINT BY Detroit Potice, 1946 








NEIGHBORHOOD 


Quatity as JupGED By Po.tce OFFICERS 





Is Boy l 
AN OnLy | TOTAL Goop 
CuiLp? § ad 


AVERAGE Poor 





NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE | NuMBER | PERCENTAGE 





10.8 
8o.2 
100.0 


Yes 161 37 
No 1705 307 
Total 1866 344 








| 
ee weed | 
| 





30 5.8 
483 94-2 
513 100.0 


94 9.3 
gI5 90.7 
1009 100.0 


| 
| 
| 
L 
| 
| 





x? 
n 


.28 


0.05>P>0.02 


The general tendency of these figures 
is to support the findings of Slawson 
(24) and Glueck and Glueck (10, 11), 
and to contradict those of East (7). 
Because the data included judgments 
as to the neighborhoods, it was possible 
to get some clues as to the suspected re- 
lationship between social and economic 
factors, on the one hand, and percent- 
age of only children, on the other. The 
officers had rated the neighborhoods on 
a three-point scale, “good,” “average,” 
and “poor.” As the factor of the boys’ 
guilt was not of moment, use was mad 
of all 1866 records which included the 
desired ratings. As shown in Table 1, 
the chi-square test showed a relation- 


sult of selective factors rather than 
of a cause-and-effect relationship. It 
seemed plausible to assume that, if hav- 
ing siblings was a causal factor in 
juvenile misconduct, this would show 
up in the frequency of second offenses 
among boys who had been arrested for 
one offense. 

The records of all juvenile arrests for 
1947 in Detroit were examined. It was 
found that, of the original group stud- 
ied in 1946, some 672 had been “inter- 
viewed on complaint” again in 1947. 
In Table 2 will be found the relative 
proportion of only children among 
these repeaters and the 1465 nonrepeat- 
ers. 
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The chi-square calculation shows 
inconclusive results. Certainly, with a 
population of more than 2000 cases this 
may be fairly interpreted to indicate 
that if causal factors are operating they 
are relatively weak. In view of the two- 
to-one ratio reported for proportions of 
only children in the general population 
as contrasted with the “boys in trou- 
ble,” this is highly surprising. The re- 
sults at this point seem to support the 
findings of East (7), Sletto (25), and 
of Baker, Decker, and Hill (2), and 


to contradict those of Slawson (24), 
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only children were less frequent in the 
higher age ranges, this selective in- 
fluence would account for the appar- 
ently negative result. Accordingly, 
an analysis was made of the number 
of only children at each age level 
among the boys contacted in 1946. As 
shown in Table 3, the chi-square test 
supports the null hypothesis at a 1-per- 
cent level of confidence, a decisively 
negative result which is comparatively 
rare. We can accordingly report that, 
whatever selective influences are operat- 
ing, age is very unlikely to be one. 


TABLE 2 


ProportioONs OF ONLY CHILDREN AMONG REPEATERS AND NoNREPEATERS 


1 


NUMBER 


Was Boy 
AN 
Onty CuILp? 


Toral 


REPEATERS 


Yes 
No 


Total 





NONREPEATERS | 


PERCENTAGE 


| 

| ‘ 
REPEATERS NONREPEATERS 
| 





-O 
-O 











n=! 


0.20>P>0.10 


Glueck and Glueck (10, 11), and Mer- 
rill (20). 

The method of comparing repeaters 
with nonrepeaters on the basis of sub- 
sequent arrests is open to one possibly 
serious distorting influence. Among 
“the nonrepeaters” there are at least 
two groups who would not be re- 
corded among juvenile arrests, although 
they might continue to engage in seri- 
ous misconduct. These groups are 
(1) boys who passed their seventeenth 
birthdays and therefore would be le- 
gally treated as adults, and (2) boys 
sent to penal or other institutions by the 
court. 

Both of these groups would be con- 
centrated among the older boys. If 


Another relationship that can be ex- 
plored is the tendency of only children 
to be gang members. It will be recalled 
that both Hart and Axelrad (14) and 
Hewitt and Jenkins (16) agreed that 
gang membership was least frequent 
among bays who had no siblings. This 
was the one area in the literature where 
contradictory results had not been re- 
ported. From the Detroit data it was 
possible to investigate this matter. The 
police officers recorded for each boy 
whether or not he belonged to a neigh- 
borhood gang; gang was defined as a 
group of four or more boys who spent 
most of their spare time in each other’s 
company. 

The comparison is set forth in Table 
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4- On the basis of the chi-square cal- 
culation, the evidence is inconclusive. 
In view of the large number of cases, 
we are justified in stating that any 
tendency for gang membership to be 
concentrated among boys with siblings 
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investigation by the Juvenile Officers 
or the detectives, a determination was 
made in each case. The categories used 
were those of the Uniform Crime Code 
for reports to the FBI. These categories 
are legal rather than psychological ones. 


TABLE 3 


Acts oF Onty CHILDREN AND ALL Orner Boys INTERVIEWED ON COMPLAINT BY DETROIT 
Poxice, 1946 


(Excluding boys interviewed 


“on suspicion”) 








| 


AGE Tora 


OnLy CHILDREN ALL OTHERS 





! 
Under 10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Total 


18 

73 
132 
161 
231 
326 
360 
280 


i581 








TABLE 4 


MEMBERSHIP IN NEIGHBORHOOD GANGs BY ONLY CHILDREN AND ALL OTHER Boys 
oN CoMPLAINT BY Detroit Po ice, 1946 


(Exluding boys interviewed “on suspicion”) 


INTERVIEWED 








GANG Not MEMBER OF GANG 








| MEMBER OF 


Only Children 
All Others 


Total 


73 
763 


836 


72 


886 











2=0.1 
n=1 


0.95>P>0.50 


is so slight as to be negligible. This 
would appear to contradict the results 
previously reported by other investiga- 
tors. 

It was also possible to secure some 
data throwing light on whether or not 
only children were prone to engage in 
particular offenses. On the basis of the 


However, as reported elsewhere (28), 
they do reflect, at a 1-per-cent level of 
confidence, psychological differences in 
offense patterns relative to marital 
status of parents and sex of siblings. 

Table 5 shows the breakdown of of- 
fenses and the number of only children 
and of all other boys charged with 
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each. The contribution to the chi- 
square total of the distribution for each 
offense is also shown. 

On the chi-square test, the results are 
inconclusive. The ambiguity of the 
overall findings is heightened by the 
fact that the table contains 16 cells, of 
a total of 26, in which the frequency is 


less than five. Analysis of the contri- 
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Among such offenders, the proportion 
of only children is more than twice as 
high as among all other offenders. 
However, the procedure of singling out 
one item in a table which generally 
fails of statistical significance is open 
to valid criticism on statistical grounds. 

These findings contrast with those 
reported in other studies where com- 


TABLE 5 


s CHARGED AGAINST 


Onty CHILDREN 


anp Att Orner Boys INTERVIEWED ON 


Comptatnt BY Detroit Po tice, 1946 
(Excluding boys interviewed “on suspicion”) 








= 
| 
| 
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Toral 


Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated 

Burglary 

Larceny, 

Auto Theft 

Simple Assault 

Forgery 

Receiving Stolen Property 
Carrying Concealed Weapons 
Sex Offenses 

Drunk 

Disorderly Conduct 
Vagrancy 

Gambling 

Traffic Offenses 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


CONTRIBUTION TO 
Cui-SQUuARE 


ALI 
OTHERS 


ONLY 
CHILDREN 


0 ee 


3 
5 
se] 
+ 
4 
6 


=I Nw 
Nw 


2 








x"-=18.86 


n=17 


0.20>P>0.10 


butions by offense groups to the chi- 
square total reveals only one case 
around which a fourfold table could be 
constructed to yield results with a pur- 
ported significance at the 1-per-cent 
level. That case involves the 
grouping “disorderly conduct,” com- 
posed of such infractions as “disturb- 
ing the peace,” windowpeeping, use of 
obscene language, and “molesting” 
women on the streets (inept or unwel- 
attempts to make pick-ups). 


one 


come 


parable categories were studied. There 
is no evidence, such as Armstrong (1) 
reported, of a lower rate of burglary. 
Also, the fact that the Detroit “miscel- 
laneous” grouping, which includes, 
among other items, both truancy from 
home and _ ungovernable _ behavior, 
shows no relationship with only chil- 
dren would indicate that Armstrong's 
findings that only children are more 
prone to those offenses are likewise in 


question. The Detroit results support 
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Sletto’s report (25) on burglary and 
other stealing but are the reverse of his 
on auto thetts. 

Discussion 

The many inconsistencies among 
studies of only children is a highly 
significant fact worthy of careful con- 
sideration by students of child develop- 
ment. It throws into question many 
sweeping generalizations concerning 
the effects of sibling rivalry. 

To some extent these inconsistencies 
may result from contamination of the 
“only child” group with children born 
to unwed parents or to parents who 
later separated. This was the case in 
the Hart and Axelrad (14) study and 
may have been an unrecognized source 
of trouble in others. However, in a 
field where reliance is placed on basi- 
cally similar selective procedures and 
similar initial populations, this alone 
can hardly account for the great differ- 
ences in results. 

Another source of inconsistency is 
the variation in research patterns. Some 
of the studies used very primitive tech- 
niques and unsophisticated methods 
of presenting data. However, differ- 
ences in results also show up when 
studies using identical patterns are re- 
ported. The reader is referred back to 
the survey of the literature to note con- 
trasting findings resulting from com- 
parable methods. 

How then, can 
ation ? 


we interpret the situ- 
One thing appears clear: The 
general “category” of “only child” is no 


good for psychological purposes. Dif- 
ferences in local customs, national or 
racial mores, and various other social 
and economic factors were largely un- 
controlied in the studies reported. Such 
factors apparently can so change the 
meaning of being an only child or of 
having siblings that contrasting results 
are obtained. 

Let us look at a few of the incon- 
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sistencies. Although both the Bohan- 
non (5) and the Blatz and Bott (4) 
studies used teachers’ judgments, the 
first was reported in 1898 and the latter 
in 1927; during the intervening years 
there have been quite a few changes in 
public opinion concerning small fam- 
ilies. Using practically identical meth- 
ods, East (7) arrived at results quite 
different from those of Slawson (24) 
and the present author. His study, 
however, was done in London; the oth- 
ers in American cities. The findings 
of Merrill (20) contradict those of Baker, 
Decker, and Hill (2), although both 
equated control groups on the basis of 
neighborhood, but her study used a 
rural population and theirs, an urban 
one. The contrast between the present 
author’s results on gang membership 
by only children with those by Hart 
and Axelrad (14) and Hewitt and 
Jenkins (16) may be due to the fact 
that their populations were selected on 
a basis which included rural areas; 
whereas his dealt with Detroit alone. 
Similar differences in background exist 
between the groups from which data 
on offense patterns were derived. 

That such differences in social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural settings should pro- 
duce marked effects is no new discov- 
That they should prove more 
powerful than the presence or absence 
of siblings from the family constella- 
tion is, however, worth noting. The 
plain implication is that the effects of 
family life upon children must be ap- 
proached with much greater respect for 
social, economic, and cultural differen- 
tials than is now frequently the case 
among most theorists, especially those 
of the psychoanalytical schools. 

At first glance it might seem that 
this argument should be directed 
mainly at the followers of Adler, who 
emphasize the primacy of sibling rela- 
tionships. Certainly, if the category 
“only child” is without general psycho- 
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ery. 
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logical validity, generalizations con- 
cerning sibling rivalry need careful in- 
vestigation. Only children would dif- 
fer from other boys and girls because 
they are spared sucn rivalry. If such 
differences vary from group to group, 
then sibling rivalry is so dissimilar un- 
der the changing conditions as to be 
treated as a minor factor rather than 
1S a primary organizing concept. 
However, it should 


nized that, if so dramatic a family con- 
in 


also be recog- 


dit 


| 


i} 
Gill 


ion has widely varying meanings 
then the 
relatively 


nt settings, meaning to 
individuals of 


childhood situations probably also un- 


ere 


] 


less striking 


dergoes great shifts when met in set- 
tings where economic, soci il, and cul- 
tural factors are changed. If this is true, 
psychologists should be very cautious 
in writings intended as generally read 
advice to parents. 

For research psychologists, the warn- 
are obvious. Future work with 
“only children” should be very carefully 
delimited. The factor of the parents’ 
marital status apparently needs to be 
The cultural setting of 
population from which the only 
children are drawn must be carefully 


defined and accurately reported. 


Lene 


held constant. 
the 
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A RIGOROUS CRITERION OF FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


‘BY JOSEPH JASTAK 
Delaware State Hospital 


THe “FEEBLEMINDED” ARE SUCCESSFUL 


HE public is being told with in- 

creasing frequency that feeble- 

minded persons can be trained to 
lead normal and productive lives (10, 
24). Considerable evidence has been 
amassed during the past three decades 
that many individuals previously diag- 
nosed as mentally deficient have subse- 
quently been graduated from high 
schools and colleges—sometimes with 
honors. Careful and extensive follow- 
up surveys (1, 2, 3, 5, 5, 9, 12, 15, 19, 20) 
of former inmates of colonies for the 
feebleminded show that a sizable num- 
ber of them hold well-paying jobs, own 
cars, purchase property, get married, 
raise normal families, and maintain an 
acceptable level of vocational and social 
usefulness. These extraordinary find- 
ings of scientific workers negate the 
prevalent view that the feebleminded 
lack adequate capacity for personal, 
scholastic, social, and occupational ad- 
justment. 

The disparity between prediction and 
later developments, as verified by com- 
petent research, presents a real challenge 
to those concerned with the diagnosis, 
disposition, and treatment of mentally 
deficient persons. It merits the most 
serious consideration if real advance- 
ment is to be made in the accurate ap- 
praisal of intellectually unendowed peo- 
ple. The seeming co-existence of feeble- 
mindedness and success is not easy to 
reconcile. To explain the paradox one 
might be tempted to condemn the 
named experiments and surveys as 
biased and invalid (17). One might 
doubt the competence of examiners, sus- 


pect the misuse of tests, object to the 
statistical methods employed, challenge 
the comparability of control groups, and 
finally question the motives of the in- 
vestigator. 

Criticisms of this sort are basically 
destructive and therefore fail to resolve 
the bothersome dilemmas created by 
findings conflicting with prevailing 
dogmas and practices. Furthermore, the 
critics and the criticized may be vic- 
tims of the same imperfect system of 
clinical valuation. Within the frame- 
work of this system, similar research 
projects repeated under the most rigid 
conditions are liable to yield the sare 
contradictory results and the same in- 
congruous conclusions. The difficul- 
ties of all diagnostic work with the 
feebleminded are much more funda- 
mental than arbitrary assaults against 
specific projects would imply. The per- 
tinent questions to be answered are: Is 
it possible for some people to be feeble- 
minded and successful at the same 
time? Or, do the diagnostic criteria 
now in use for the determination of 
feeblemindedness disagree with the 
facts of life? We shall attempt to ex- 
amine in this paper the second question 
in the hope of arriving at an answer to 
the first one. 


CurRENT CRITERIA OF FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


Two main criteria are commonly 
used in guiding expert judgment con- 
cerning the presence of feebleminded- 
ness. The first criterion consists of 
the chronic and permanent inability of 
a person to adjust to what society con- 
siders a minimum level of independent 
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existence. It is known as the social cri- 
terion. It includes such signs as per- 
sistent failure to acquire normal habits, 
to learn at school, to conform to ordi- 
nary rules of conduct, to comprehend 
the events of the world, to support 
oneself competently, and to abide by the 
laws of the community. According to 
Doll (11), most of these signs must be 
present before a diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency is made. 

The second criterion is the intelli- 
gence quotient obtained from clinical 
interviews standardized by Terman 
and Wechsler (22, 25). This is known 
as the statistical criterion of feeblemind- 
edness. According to this norm, a per- 
son is considered feebleminded when 
his IQ is below 70 or when it falls 
roughly within the lowest two percen- 
tiles of the population of his age. Both 
criteria, social and statistical, may be 
applied to the same person simultane- 
ously. The intrinsic validity of these 
criteria merits close scrutiny. 


INADEQUACY OF THE SocrAL CRITERION 


The social criterion is an import from 
England where it was incorporated into 
law in attempts at defining the con- 
cept of feeblemindedness. While super- 
ficially plausible, it leaves several crucial 
issues unelucidated. For example, by 
what means shall we judge social fail- 
ure? What degree of failure is com- 
patible with the diagnosis of inherent 
defect? What is the nature of inca- 
pacity in relation to the group demands 
made on the failing individual? What 
should be done with people who are 
inept in one area of endeavor and suc- 
cessful in another? Finally, is complete 
failure to live competently and to con- 
form to some ideal norm always a sign 
of feeblemindedness? 

These questions should receive un- 


equivocal answers before a truly scien- 
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tific diganosis of mental deficiency can 
be established. Let us consider the last 
question first. If failure in vocational, 
personal, and social affairs were always 
a sign of defective intellect, the mind 
would be hardly more than a monodi- 
mensional and static tropism. One 
need not be an expert to know that 
intellect is neither the only nor the 
most important human quality govern- 
ing functional adjustments. Behavior, 
whether cognitive or not, has numerous 
causes. The same symptom (failure) 
may be the end result of a number 
of totally different mental and en- 
vironmental forces only one of which is 
the lack of brain capacity. In other 
words, failure to learn, to adjust, to 
perceive the truth, to work for suste- 
nance, and to comply with social norms 
occurs at all intellectual levels. Many 
intrinsic and extrinsic traits produce 
persistent failure and thereby simulate 
feeblemindedness. Unqualified accept- 
ance of the social criterion of feeble- 
mindedness is little more than a con- 
fusion of symptoms with causes. As 
a stereotyped view of failure, the social 
criterion ignores the vital principle of 
polvgenicity of identical effects. 

Maladjustments and other defections 
have many degrees and manv qualita- 
tive variants. An individual who makes 
no progress in school may be called 
feebleminded. But the same individual 
may later become a master mechanic, 
in which capacity he may earn a better 
livelihood and maintain a more con- 
structive way of life than does his diag- 
nostician. Degrees and types of failure 
are obviously important points on 
which the social criterion leaves us un- 
enlightened. 

The severity and duration of failure 
depends to some extent on the demands 
made on the individual by his immedi- 
ate social milieu. When an apparently 
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deficient person is shifted from an un- 
favorable to a favorable environment, 
he may change from one who consist- 
ently fails to one who consistently suc- 
ceeds (16, 26). The fact of failure, of 
and by itself, is rarely a sign of intellec- 
tual incapacity. As often as not, it is a 
sign of the incapacity of the social group 
to use the failing individual to its own 
advantage. 

Finally, by what means shall the re- 
sponsible decision concerning the pres- 
ence of feeblemindedness be reached? 
The answer is that well-trained and ex- 
perienced psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social investigators, alone or in 
combination, be assigned to discover 
appropriate methods of diagnosis. How- 
ever, these experts are integral parts of 
the group in which the supposedly de- 
fective person lives. They are undoubt- 
edly influenced by group attitudes and 
pressures. They are imbued with the 
prejudices and misconceptions typical 
of their social surroundings. Their 
thinking may often radically deviate 
from a fair and objective opinion if they 
accept the reported failures at face 
value. 

All in all, the so-called social cri- 
terion of feeblemindedness is a highly 
fallible standard of comparison. It 
does not, and probably cannot, pro- 
vide us with reliable norms of fail- 
ure due to intellectual defect as dis- 
tinguished from failure due to other 
causes. Its indiscriminate use may re- 
sult in serious diagnostic errors and in 
the educational mismanagement of 
those who fail. It is inadequate in its 
application to all levels of intellectual 
retardation. Not even the diagnosis of 
low-grade idiocy can be made with 
certainty on its premises. Few indi- 
viduals are “obviously” feebleminded. 
The longer and the more thoroughly 
they are studied, the less feebleminded 
they become. 
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INADEQUACY OF THE STATISTICAL 
CRITERION 


Now that we have disposed of the so- 
cial criterion as insufficient, let us turn 
to the statistical properties of the in- 
telligence quotient. The latter is su- 


perior to the social criterion in its tech- 


nical aspects. It furnishes a concrete 
and fairly objective method for the 
study of so-called intelligence (22, 26). 
Nevertheless, its value in the diagnosis 
of mental defect is limited by several 
ambiguities and imperfections of the 
theoretical foundations on which it 
rests. First, an acceptable definition of 
intelligence is lacking. Secondly, the 
correlation between different abilities 
and intelligence has so far not been 
determined. In this respect, the IQ 
is no more instructive than is the social 
criterion. For example, is a person with 
a Stanford quotient of 60 and an Arthur 
quotient of 100 feebleminded? Or, is 
a person with a Bellevue verbal quo- 
tient of 100 and a Bellevue performance 
quotient of 45 feebleminded? Deci- 
sions concerning the intellectual status 
of such cases are left to the discretion 
of individual examiners and their sub- 
jective biases. Opinions of the value of 
different test scales vary widely from 
one diagnostician to another. 

There is little uniformity in, and even 
less understanding of, the way the vari- 
ous psychometric results may be ap- 
plied to problems of intellectual handi- 
cap. In some publications, average or 
even superior quotients on one or an- 
other scale are reported to have been 
obtained by so-called feebleminded per- 
sons (1, 2, 13, 15, 16). Being commit- 
ted to a colony, it seems, is more a mat- 
ter of social accident than of discrim- 
inating mental diagnosis. 

Thirdly, the IQ is a composite score 
obtained from a variety of heteroge- 
neous tasks which differ in extent of dis- 
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persion and in qualitative clustering. 
Not infrequently, the global IQ mis- 
represents the subject’s efficiency in all 
measured abilities. If a man’s arith- 
metic score is 92 and his reading score 
40, the average of the two scores is a 
patent psychological absurdity. The 
IQ's of standard tests are nearly always 
averages of widely disparate measures 
and thus bear a stigma of psychological 
irrelevance. For this reason, it is en- 
tirely possible for a person with an IQ 
of 60 to be of average or higher :ntelli- 
gence. The IQ from an omnibus type 
of scale measures all and none of the 
traits which enter into achievement. By 
so doing, it disguises the very qualities 
we wish to measure. 

It is apparent from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that the IQ is a polivalent meas- 
ure. As such, it rarely discloses the true 
degree of intellect of any one person. 
It does not distinguish between failure 
due to lack of intellect and failure due 
to lack of emotional, temperamental, and 
motivational assets. It can therefore not 
be depended upon to yield a valid 
criterion for the determination of feeble- 
mindedness. 


Tue Neep ror ImMprovep Test Scares 

Rejection of the IQ is not equivalent 
to the rejection of psychometric tests as 
valid tools for the study of intellect and 
other traits. Psychometric techniques 
may indeed be very efficient in separat- 
ing the truly feebleminded from what 
Arthur (4) and Bijou (6) call the 
pseudo-feebleminded. A well-standard- 
ized interview will accurately assign the 
observed phenomenon of social failure 
to its relevant etiologic genotype in the 
large majority of abnormal cases. To 
accomplish this task, the following ex- 
perimental conditions musi be satisfied. 

1. Psychometric tests must be ex- 
tended to a larger number of abilities 
than are now measured, to agree with 
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basic realities and to furnish a complex 
pattern of diagnostic signs. 

2. Each ability must be reliably meas- 
ured independently of other abilities in 
well-ordered scales standardized sepa- 
rately for age and sex. 

3. Each ability must be measured 
throughout its entire range of difh- 
culty. 

4. Scores from different abilities may 
not be averaged, unless they represent 
psychologically homogeneous traits. 

5- Homogeneous traits must be de- 
termined by rigorous, differential an- 
alyses of test results. 

6. Interpretations of statistical find- 
ings must be made in the light of social 
history and clinical insight. 

7. The measurement of all person- 
ality traits governing success and fail- 
ure must be simultaneous. 

8. Operational definitions of intellect 
and the modifiable dynamic traits of 
personality should be provided. 

g. Correlations between intelligence 
and other traits, on the one hand, and 
measured abilities, on the other, should 
be determined. 

10. Correlations between the person- 
ality traits themselves should be pro- 
vided. 


Turee Ciinicat Cases 


The main assumption of all psycho- 
metric studies should be that each im- 
portant ability is the direct and simul- 
taneous function of several pervasive 
personality vectors. With this in mind, 
the writer has during the past fifteen 
years experimented with a battery of 
twelve separate scales representing as 
many abilities. These Psychometric 
Patterns have been found helpful in the 
appraisal of several independent per- 
sonality attributes (14). The specific 
task has been to discover appropriate 
methods for the differential treatment 
of such traits as intellect, language 
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polarity, reality perceptions, motivation, 
and psychosomatic efficiency. Clinical 
observati»: and factorial analysis were 
used to accomplish that end. 

With the help of the Psychometric 
Patterns we shall demonstrate how an 
exact criterion of feeblemindedness may 
be set up. The problem is to eliminate 
from the feebleminded category all 
those who appear but are not feeble- 
minded (7) and to show which factor, 
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than the exception. Table 1 contains 
the results of three adolescent patients 
examined at the Delaware State Mental 
Hygienic Clinic with the Psychometric 
Patterns. 

The 1Q’s of these patients are iden- 
tical—62. According to traditional 
methods of diagnosis each of them 
would be classified as feebleminded at 
the moron level. That these three in- 
dividuals are not alike in their make- 


TABLE 1 


Test Resutts oF THREE Ciinic Cases ON THE PsyCHOMETRIC PATTERNS 








STANDARD SCORES 





NAME OF TEST 


Case B 





. Vocabulary 

. Oral Reading 

. Information 

. Analogies 

. Comprehension 

. Picture Anomalies 
. Picture Reasoning 
. Form Boards 

. Drawings 

. Symbol Substitutions 
. Mental Arithmetic 
. Digit Span 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9 


~ 


= 
we 


55 
50 
49 
56 
63 
103 
74 
99 
64 
47 
52 
33 





Range of Scores 
Average (IQ?) 





33-103 
62 











in the presence of unimpaired intellect, 
is responsible for the failure on the part 
of the person to adjust normally. 

The first job has been to find a clin- 
ically relevant measure of intellect to 
take the place of the IQ. One of its 
characteristics must be psychological 
homogeneity. It dare not stand for 
a jumble of undifferentiable effects. 
Whenever a number of different abili- 
ties are tapped, wide intra-individual 
variations of scores will be found. The 
spread of scores is larger in some per- 
sons than in others, but in general the 
“jdiot-savant” pattern is the rule rather 


ups is obvious from the patterning and 
dispersion of standard scores. The vo- 
cabulary of Case A is as good as that 
of the average adult. His information 
is only slightly below average. The pic- 
ture anomalies and form boards of Case 
B fall within the average range of 
adult norms. The ratings of Case C 
are all below 70. While Cases A and 
B have some average scores, each of 
them rates lower than Case C on at 
least seven different abilities. The criti- 
cal question is “What are the true in- 
tellectual capacities of these patients?” 
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Tue OperaTIONAL CONCEPT OF 
INTELLECT AS CAPACITY 


In agreement with most psycholo- 
gists, we regard intellect as a capacity, 
potentiality, or latent power. Webster 
defines capacity as “the power of receiv- 
ing, containing, or absorbing; extent of 
room or space, content, volume; maxi- 
mum output.” Concepts of capacity 
incorporate the idea of use to the fullest 
extent or maximum potential. This no- 
tion of capacity is as useful in psychol- 
ogy as it is elsewhere in science and in 
daily life. To determine the capacity 
of a water tank, its maximum volume is 
obtained. It would be senseless to take 
repeated measurements of water actu- 
ally contained therein, average them, 
and regard the average as the capacity 
of the tank. The analogous procedure 
in psychometrics in the form of an IQ 
is equally misleading as a measure of 
capacity. 

Fortunately, there is in every psycho- 
metric record an ability through which 
a person’s latent intellectual power may 
be adequately approximated. It is the 
ability which yields the highest score. 
The vocabulary quotient of Case A, the 
picture anomalies quotient of Case B, 
and the arithmetic quotient of Case C 
are all quotients most closely related to 
brain potential. These maximum 
measures, when abstracted the 
specific abilities for which they stand, 
also represent the scientific construct of 
a general factor similar to Spearman’s 
“g.” The remaining scores of each 
record are more closely related to the 
dynamic traits governing functional 
efficiency (7) than they are to intellec- 
tual capacity. In this way, the theoret- 
ical as well as practical conditions of 
an index of latent endowment are ade- 
quately fulfilled. 

Intellect is not what is, but what 
could or would be if everything else 


from 
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were normal. As everything else is 
rarely normal, intellectual power re- 
mains incompletely consummated in 
nearly all people. Some individuals 
function close to their capacities, others 
far below them because of abnormal 
character traits, personality disturbances, 
and environmental deprivations. We 
call this index of latent potential the 
altitude quotient. Even though it is a 
maximum score, the altitude quotient 
underestimates rather than overesti- 
mates the potentialities of a great many 
people suffering from severe personality 
aberrations or from lack of educational 
opportunities. 

In harmony wit/: the exigenctes of life 
and with the method of clinical inter- 
pretation here proposed, we define in- 
tellect or altitude as the level of maxi- 
mum personality integration. Altitude 
represents the apogee of personal and 
social perfection. Perfect integration 
may be achieved only when all abili- 
ties, adjustments, and achievements rise 
to the approximate level of the alkti- 
tude quotient. 


Tue Pracricat SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ALTITUDE 


In a descriptive sense, intellect alone 
does not insure normal adjustments be- 
cause its controlling powers are never 
complete. When the dynamics are ab- 
normal, altitude permits of a negative, 
destructive, and irrational use of mental 


resources. Thus, an antisocial or delin- 
quent person will destroy social values 
in direct proportion to his native ca- 
pacity. The higher his altitude, the 
better he will succeed in his failures. 
The psychotic person will develop de- 
lusions and hallucinations in close 
agreement with this altitude. He will 
use his endowment most effectively for 
purposes of being insane. 

Intellect or altitude is thus a capacity 
to reason as well as rationalize, to fail 
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as well as succeed, to create as well as 
destroy. By studying the abstractness 
and complexity of human failures it is 
possible to obtain a measure of alti- 
tude from the manner in which people 


fail as well as from the manner in 


which they succeed. 
The lower reaches of intellect limit 
the complexity of social failure and suc- 


cess. Lack of intellect, as here defined, 
is merely the absence of an adequate 
repertory of cognitive, affective, and in- 
stinctual expressions. Defective intelli- 
gence constricts the range of behavior 
in all its manifestations. On the basis 
of inter-individual comparisons, defec- 
tive intellect must of necessity result 
in certain failure. On the basis of intra- 
individual comparisons, low intellect in 
a normal personality may be remark- 
ably successful, even though its produc- 
tions are unsophisticated, routinized, 
and strictly reconstructive. 


BETWEEN ALTITUDE AND 


ACHIEVEMENT 


CorRELATION 


Since altitude is only one of many 
pervasive traits governing behavior, its 
correlation with test abilities cannot be 
high. Logical inference and clinical 
observations coincide on this point. 
When altitude quotients are correlated 
with test scores, the coefficients range 
from Their size varies with 
the population sampling, the ability 
sampling, the range and reliability of 
each scale, and the methods of scoring. 
When several populations are investi- 
gated, the average correlation coefficient 
for each ability will be found to lie 
between .45 and .so. The relative con- 
stancy of these values has far-reaching 
clinical significance. 

It may be said that the correlation 
between any well-scaled ability what- 
ever and altitude, as here defined and 
measured, is moderately positive and 
theoretically identical. Reading, arith- 


+35 to 65. 
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metic, vocabulary, drawing, picture an- 
alysis, attention span, memory, reason- 
ing, mechanical aptitude, and all the 
other scalable abilities have an equal 
chance of serving as suitable vehicles of 
behavioral expression. Spatial ability, 
for example, is fully as intellectual as 
is verbal ability. An Arthur Perform- 
ance quotient is as valid as is a Stan- 
ford-Binet quotient whenever an un- 
obtruded expression of intellect has 
been gained through it. On the other 
hand, neither a Stanford quotient nor 
an Arthur quotient indicate lack of in- 
tellect when they are low in comparison 
with other measurable abilities. 

Despite this self-evident truth, many 
a genius in the perception of space, 
movement, and direction is now linger- 
ing in colonies and special classes, with 
his talents and good social potentialities 
ignored or misapprehended. Thurstone 

23) considers the wholesale underesti- 
mation of the intelligence of persons 
with poor verbal and good mechanical 
abilities one of the major blunders of 
our generation. In the light of clinical 
studies, we readily agree with Thur- 
stone that manual-mindedness is local- 
ized not in the finger tips but in the 
head and that it requires as much brains 
as does verbal-mindedness. 

A good mechanic may be as intellec- 
tual and abstract in his thinking as is 
a good philosopher. The difference be- 
tween them is chiefly in the vehicle 
through which their identical powers 
of abstraction are demonstrated to the 
outside world. If the mechanic is a 
better philosopher than the philosopher 
is a mechanic, the former may lead a 
more wholesome and more constructive 
life than does the latter. Should the 
technological advances of social evolu- 
tion continue at their present rate, an 
economic and political system may 
arise in the future which will place a 
premium on technical thinking at the 
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expense of verbal skill. In this hypo- 
thetical, though not improbable, society 
the impractical verbalist who now en- 
joys professional standing may be com- 
mitted to the colony for the feeble- 
minded. The manually gifted indi- 
vidual may receive a degree of economic 
recognition that will place him at the 
top of the social scae. The diagnostic 
practices of such a society would be an- 
own days. 
equally 


of our 
course, be 


tithetical to those 
They would, of 
abusive and unscientific. 

The intellectual equivalence of all 
acts, abilities, and functions renders the 
accurate diagnosis of feeblemindedness 
a relatively simple matter. For it points 
up the inner inconsistency of the co- 
existence of success and feebleminded- 
ness. Average achievement on any 
test, regardless of the ability tested, au- 
tomatically excludes intellectual defect 
as a diagnostic possibility. It does so 


irrespective of the size of the global IQ 
and irrespective of the duration and 


seriousness of social failure. Persons 
with defective global IQ’s and good 
achievement in some subtests suffer 
from measurable defects 
which are independent of altitude. 
While the observable effects of person- 
ality disorganization and feebleminded- 
ness are in some cases similar or iden- 
tical, the prognosis and_ treatment 
should be radically different. Even if 
personality dysfunctioning is inherent, 
developmental, and irremediable with 
present methods of therapy, the possi- 
bility of rehabilitation in these appar- 
ently hopeless cases must not be ignored. 


personality 


THe New Criterion 


Future psychological examinations of 
the allegedly feebleminded will have 
to be far more thorough and far more 
comprehensive than are our current 
psychometric and other clinical pro- 


cedures. They will have to extend over 
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the entire range of adjustments and at- 
titudes typical of our culture. The 
omission of any basic element of human 
adaptation from such examinations sig- 
nificantly reduces the accuracy of diag- 
nostic conclusions. Great skill and ex- 
tensive experience of individuai clini- 
cians are wholly inadequate compensa- 
tions for the gaps in objective experi- 
ments. 

It is not unlikely that from 20 to 50 
different mental functions will have to 
be tested before a truly scientific diag- 
nosis of feeblemindedness can be made. 
The tests of these functions will have 
to be standardized with utmost care ac- 
cording to the previously outlined speci- 
fications. When that is done, a rigor- 
ous criterion of feeblemindedness may 
be set up that will surpass in diagnos- 
tic precision the combined value of all 
criteria now in use. The new criterion 
will be essentially statistical in nature, 
with a solid basis in clinical facts and 
social developments. It may be ex- 
pressed somewhat as follows. 

A person examined on a large num- 
ber of separate test scales representing as 
many different functions or abilities 
may be diagnosed as feebleminded only 
if he fails to surpass the lowest two or 
three percentiles on any one of the tests 
in comparison with the norms of a sub- 
stantial random sampling of the popu- 
lation of his sex and age. When scores 
above these limits do occur, the pres- 
ence of feeblemindedness may be ex- 
cluded from serious consideration. 


GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE 
New CRrIirTERION 


Three graphs picturing the test scores 
of our three clinic cases previously de- 
scribed are reproduced in Figures 1, 2, 
and 3 to show the visual features of the 
new criterion. The figures consist of 
three concentric circles and twelve dot- 
ted radii, one for each test ability. The 
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standard score of a-test is plotted on 
the radius assigned to it. The charted 
points are then connected with each 
other (broken line) to yield a closed 
and visually unified map of all the re- 
sults. The smallest circle represents a 
standard score of 67 at all radial points 
through which it passes. The largest 
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pathic but not feebleminded. Figure 3 
is that of Case C, who is inherently 
feebleminded but stable in personality 
makeup. In each case, the low IQ has 
a different genotype. The psychometric 
graphs and patterns distinguish not only 
between defective and nondefective in- 
telligence but confirm the differential 
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: 50 picture Anomalies 


Fic. 1. 
Psychiatric d is: schizoid 
\ atric diagnosis: schizoid 


circle represents a standard score of 
133. Both these circles are removed 
from the middle circle by two standard 
deviations below and above it, respec- 
tively. The middle circle stands for 
average achievement, or a_ standard 
score of 100. The distance between any 
two dots on the radii represents three 
standard score points. 

Figure 1 lists the results of Case A, 
who was schizoid in personality make- 
up but not feebleminded. Figure 2 
belongs to Case B, who was psycho- 


Test Resutts oF Ciinic Cast A oN PsycHoMeETRIC PATTERNS 
personality in person of average intelligence (IQ 62) 


psychiatric diagnosis made in each case. 
The graph of Case C differs from the 
graphs of the other two cases in that 
its entire map lies within the confines of 
the smallest circle. This is the graph- 
ical form of the new criterion of feeble- 
mindedness. 


Tue FEeesLteMInpeD Are Nort 
SUCCESSFUL 


Adoption of this criterion will bring 
about a drastic reorientation in the ap- 
praisal of the nature and social conse- 
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quences of the feebleminded person, 
radical changes in the medical, cus- 
todial, and educational care of many 
seriously disturbed but not unintelli- 
gent people, and possibly the release 
of a sizable group of patients from 
State Colonies and special classes where 
they do not belong. 

The writer has used this criterion of 
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petence by a wide margin. If married, 
they fail to do justice to their parental 
and marital obligations. They fail to 
rise above the lowest levels of personal 
effectiveness and social recognition. In- 
deed, they fail to fail intelligently. 

Our criterion should be strictly ad- 
hered to in all cases of inherent mental 
deficiency. However, certain exceptions 
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Fic. 2. Test Resurts oF Ciinic 


feeblemindedness for some ten years 
with the result that he has found no 
evidence whatever of the startling suc- 
cesses reported in other studies of the 
behavior and adjustments of persons 
diagnosed as feebleminded. The truly 
feebleminded, as this writer has known 
them, consistently fail to manage their 
affairs with ordinary prudence. They 
fail to attain average economic com- 


Case B on PsycHoMeTrRic 
Psychiatric diagnosis: psychopathic personality in a person of average 


PATTERNS 


intelligence (IQ 62) 


may be made in cases of intellectual 
inferiority in which commitment to the 
Colony is the only practicable disposi- 
tion under present circumstances. When 
the maximum scores fall between 70 
and 79, a diagnosis of functional (not 
inherent) deficiency may be made. 
Such cases should also have complete 
personality studies. Appropriate sug- 
gestions for advanced training possibili- 
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ties should be made. This allows for 
some degree of administrative flexibility 
and, at the same time, takes into ac- 
count the likelihood of future success 
far beyond the range and grasp of defi- 
nitely feebleminded individuals. 

The standard of comparison here pro- 
posed will eliminate most errors in the 
diagnosis of inherent mental deficiency. 
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training of the feebleminded will be 
extremely rare and unimpressive. The 
more or less unwitting miseducation of 
a large number of intelligent but other- 
wise maladjusted and neglected people 
will be obviated. The public will then 
no longer be misled by self-appointed 
magicians who transform the “feeble- 
minded” into normal citizens. 
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Psychiatric diagnosis: inherent mental deficiency, moron level, in a person of 


adaptable personality (IQ 62) 


It will do away with the necessity of 
waiting 10 to 20 years to refute such 
diagnoses by accumulating overwhelm- 
ing evidence against their correctness. 
Persons of average and superior in- 
tellect will have a very small chance of 
being called feebleminded and com- 
mitted to Colonies and special classes. 
Reports of outstanding successes in the 
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TWO METHODS OF ASSESSING THERAPEUTIC PROGRESS * 


BY 
P. E. KAUFFMAN 
University of Chicago 
AND 


V. C. RAIMY 


wo methods of measuring changes DRQ Procepure 
in personality based on longitudi- 


: Dollard and Mowrer’s “tension index” 
nal changes in interview protocols 


is commonly referred to as the DRQ or 
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ae recently been suggested. In 1947, Discomfort-Relief Quotient. This index 
Dollard and Mowrer reported the 


application of “A Method of Measuring 
Tension in Written Documents” (2) 
stemming from the hypothesis that a 
comparison of alterations in “tension” 
in case work records would reveal the 
progress being made. Their results 
seemed to justify their hypothesis. In 
1948, Raimy reported a study (5), con- 
densed from a more detailed disserta- 
tion (4), which purported to show that 


is obtained by having judges divide the 
typescript of the protocol into “clause 
or thought-units” according to definite 
rules and then classify each such unit 
as an expression of “discomfort,” “re- 
lief,” or “O” (lacking in tension). The 
tension index (DRQ) is obtained by 
dividing the number of discomfort 
units by the number of discomfort plus 
relief units for any given portion of a 
written document. Other methods of 
obtaining units such as sentence, para- 
graph, or page units are described, but 
the thought unit is recommended by 
Dollard and Mowrer as being most 


by measuring changes in self-evaluation 
in counseling interviews, the progress 
of counseling could be traced quanti- 
tatively. Although derived from dif- 
ferent theoretical positions and applied 
to different kinds of material, both reliable. 

In the present study three judges 
were trained for several hours in the 
application of the DRQ_ procedure 
after being supplied with a written copy 
of the published directions. In order 
to insure a stable base for comparison 
as well as to conserve the time of the 
graduate student judges, the senior 
ang Matevews author made the division of thought 

* This study was carried out at the Ohio Stat units on the typescript of the protocols. 
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and instructed to report disagreements 


methods of analysis have the same goal 


of measuring changes in personality. 


The present study is a report of an 
investigation which attempts to study 
the relationship between the results of 
the two methods when both are applied 
to the same verbatim protocols of coun- 


from the original procedure. Nonethe- 
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on the previously prepared units. Such 
disagreements occurred only about once 
per interview. 
PNAvQ Procepure 

This quotient is obtained by having 
judges classify all counselee responses 
(the unit here is all words spoken by 
the counselee between two responses of 
the counselor) into one of the following 
“P”—positive self-reference; 
“N”—negative self-reference; “Av’— 
ambivalent _ self-reference; “A”—am- 
biguous self-reference; “O”—no self- 
and “Q”— non-rhetorical 
questions. The PNAvQ is then ob- 
tained, like the tension index, by divid- 
ing the number of N units plus the 
number of Av units by the number of 
N units plus Av units plus P units. 
The range of possible quotients, like 
that of the DRQ, is between and in- 
cluding 0.00 and 1.00 with a quotient 


categories: 


reference; 


} 
cioser to oO.O 


approval or, in DRQ terms, greater 
relief from “tension.” 

Since the delimitation of 
mechanically dependent upon the type- 


) indicating greater self- 


units 1s 


script of the protocol, the original in- 


structions for application were followed 
exactly. Additional judges, who knew 
nothing about the DRQ method, were 
trained for several hours in the PNAv 
procedure after being supplied with the 
original written instructions. 


THE JUDGES AND JUDGMENT PRroceDURE 


Three graduate student judges were 
trained in the application of each 
method, although no judge participated 
in the classification of units in both 
methods. Each judge worked inde- 
pendently, but, since the essential goal 
was to obtain the most accurate classi- 
fication of each unit in the appropriate 
method, the judges for a given method 
conferred when disagreement in classi- 
fication of a given unit was detected. 
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If the judges could not agree, the ques- 
tioned unit was then referred to a third 
judge for his vote. If all three judges 
disagreed, the unit was automatically 
classified as O in the DRQ method, 
which eliminated that unit from inclu- 
sion in computation of the DRQ, or 
was classified as A in the PNAv 
method, which also eliminated it from 
further consideration. ‘This procedure 
was rarely found necessary. Although 
it was originally planned to have two 
judges for each method, with a third 
judge available in case of continued 
disagreement, this procedure could not 
be followed exactly. One DRQ judge 
dropped out because of lack of time 
and another judge was substituted for 
11 of the 17 interviews. This appar- 
ently had no influence on the obtained 
classifications since the judges for one 
method did not participate in the judg- 
ing of the other method. 


Tue INTERVIEW PrRotocoLs 

Typescripts of seventeen almost ver- 
batim interviews were available. All 
were taken from recorded counseling 
cases. Seven different cases and five 
counselors were represented. There 
were two complete series of three inter- 
views apiece, two followup interviews, 
two isolated interviews, and a selection 
of seven interviews (including two 
followup) from a single case. The 
problem of sampling all varieties of 
counseling interviews could not be 
handled systematically in this study 
because of the lack of materials. 
Although interviews were selected from 
both successful and unsuccessful cases 
and from initial and final phases of 
counseling, the sampling is admittedly 
inadequate, being overweighted with 
interviews which occurred during the 
earlier phases of counseling where nega- 
tive or discomfort statements are most 
likely to be found. This aspect of the 
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sampling is not, of course, too different 
from that to be expected in a large 
number of unselected counseling con- 
tacts. The greatest departure from 
random sampling is to be found in the 
fact that all the interviews represented 
nondirective counseling, since as yet 
no protocols from other approaches are 
available. It is doubtful that this selec- 
tion factor had much influence on the 
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results of the comparison as identical 
protocols were classified by both DRQ 
and PNAv procedures. 


RESULTS 


The most dramatic illustration of the 
coincidence resulting from the applica- 
tion of DRQ and PNAvQ to the same 
seventeen interviews is shown in 
Figure 1. Some differences are clearly 
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Fic. 1. Comparison oF DRQ anp PNAvQ Curves 


Each interval at the bottom of the graph represents a separate interview: 
the number shows its order in the counseling case. 
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evident but the overall impression is 


one of very considerable similarity. 
Inspection reveals that the greatest dif- 
ference found in_ those 
interviews in which there is a prepon- 
=: self-reference or 


tends to be 
derance of positive 
re lic f. 

To determine the importance of the 
differences, an analysis of 
variance was performed on those items 
which had That is, 
not all client responses could be utilized 


observ ed 


common scores. 
since one interview had no client re- 
sponses scored as negative self-reference 
and three had no client responses scored 
as positive self-reference. Moreover, 
those responses scored as “ambiguous” 
“no self-reference” in the PNAv 
method have no counterpart in the 
DRQ. In addition, questions in both 
methods and nontension statements of 
the DRQ do not enter into the calcula- 
tion of the quotients. Thus orly 65 
per cent of all client responses were 
suitable for comparison by analysis of 


OT as 


Variance. 

The procedure consisted in comput- 
ing a mean DRQ value for all thought 
units within a client response which 
had been scored as positive or negative 
in the PNAv analysis. Two distribu- 
tions of these mean DRQ values were 
made—one for the positive self-refer- 
ence and one for the negative. Analy- 
sis of variance tested the significance of 
the difference between the mean DRQ’s 

both distributions. This process 

ipplied to thirteen individual inter- 
; well as to the total. 

of the 

zed individually received F values 

were significant beyond the 

ent level of confidence while one 


thirteen interviews 


is significant beyond the 
vel. For the total, the F 
highly significant beyond 
These results per- 

the hypothesis that 
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positive and negative  self-references 
represent the same population of DRQ 
values and thus associates a low DRQ 
value with the positive self-references 
and a high DRQ value with the nega- 
tive self-references in those commonly 
scored units in the present study. 

We cannot, however, definitely con- 
clude from these results that the asso- 
ciation is sufficiently high to warrant 
the statement that the two methods 
produce highly similar results. To 
examine the coincidence of results fur- 
ther, rank order and zero-order corre- 
lations were computed. 

The raw score form of the rank dif- 
ference method of correlation using the 
two quotients obtained for each of the 
seventeen interviews resulted in a rho 
of .828. Since the obtained rho as well 
as the analysis of variance confirmed 
the suspicion of considerable similarity 
between the results of the two methods, 
a zero-order correlation using the raw 
score formula was computed out of 
curiosity despite the fact that the num- 
ber of cases was only seventeen and the 
distribution negatively skewed. 
The resulting r of .g61 is clearly signifi- 
cant at the 1-per-cent level of confidence 
but cannot be routinely interpreted in 
view of the failure of the data to meet 
the fundamental assumptions for the 
computation of a zero-order correlation 
coefhcient. Nonetheless, it is in line 
with the expectations of simple inspec- 


the other | statistical 


was 


tion and with 
results. 

Further studies were made of those 
PNAv units scored as ambiguous and 
which did not, therefore, enter into the 
calculation of PNAvQ. Ten per cent 
of the client responses were so scored 
and also had DRQ values. By utiliz 
ing the variance of the obtained posi- 
tive and negative self-references with 
known DRQ and the DRQ 


variance of the 10 per cent ambiguous 


values 
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units, an F test of the difference re- 
vealed a statistically significant differ- 
ence beyond the 1-per-cent level. Thus 
it appears that the ambiguous self-refer- 
ences with DRQ values have a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of discomfort 
thought units than does the group of 
positive and negative self-references. 


CoMPARISON OF THE Two METHOops 
FROM OBSERVATION OF PROCEDURES 


As originally reported by both in- 
vestigators (2, 5), the problem of 
“scorer anxiety” was again revealed in 
the present study. That is, judges 
using both methods revealed great re- 
luctance to classify units during initial 
stages of training, but, after comparing 
their results with other judges using 
the same method, they were able to 
proceed with apparent confidence. 

The time required for scoring is con- 
siderably different for the two methods 
as would be expected by the fact that 
in the present study the average num- 
ber of thought (DRQ) units per client 
response (PNAv unit) was 7.5. More- 
over, the unit in the PNAv method is 
predetermined in the protocol type- 
script while in the DRQ clause-thought 
method the scorer must also spend time 
in delimiting the units. The only 
offsetting factor is that the PNAv re- 
sponses tend to be much longer thus 
requiring, in some instances, a period 
of study before the final judgment is 
made. As a rough estimate, derived 
from discussion with the judges and 
comparison of procedures, it would 
appear that PNAvQ can be obtained 
in about one-third the time required 
for DRQ when judges are equivalent 
in training and the methods are applied 
to the same material. 

Ambivalent responses are probably 
handled inadequately by both methods. 
DRQ ignores ambivalence by dividing 
the material into very small units with 
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no provision for recognition of ambiva- 
While the PNAv method pro- 
vides an ambivalence the 
instructions for its recognition are 
inadequate and the more subtle and 
implicit expressions, for which Mrs. 
Alathena Smith has suggested the term 
“transition responses,” are ignored. 

Neither method provides a clear-cut 
set of instructions for the use of context 
in arriving at the classification of a 
particular response, thus lowering, it is 
suspected, the reliability of scoring. 
DRQ instructions permit the judge to 
read ahead “if necessary” to aid in 
evaluation, while PNAv instructs the 
judge to read the entire interview 
before beginning his classification. 
Thus both methods recognize the im- 
portance of context but neither provides 
concrete instructions for its use. 

The degree of implicit vs. explicit 
judgment ef content is recognized in 
both sets of instructions but is also left 
to the discretion of the judge. DRQ 
calls for “commonsense” evaluations 
while PNAv suggests that tenuous and 
involved deductions be avoided in favor 
of “naive, commonsense” solutions. 

The referent for judgment is more 
clearly understood in the PNAv 
method than in the DRQ method. 
“Tension for whom?” is an un- 
answered question in the DRQ instruc- 
tions although the suggestion is made 
that the scorings should be “client- 
centered.” PNAv definitely calls for 
evaluation of the self-reference in terms 
of its apparent evaluation by the 
counselee. 


lence. 
category, 


Two Major DirFrer—ENcEs 
Although DRQ takes a much longer 
time to apply to a given amount of 
material when the method of clause- 
thought units is followed, it nonethe- 
less can be used for almost all types of 
personal documents since the procedure 
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defines an apparently objective ap- 
proach to unit determination. Thus 
autobiographies, TAT protocols, or 
other nonconversational documents can 
be analyzed by the DRQ but cannot be 
studied by PNAv, whose unit depends 
upon the interruptions provided by two 
people in conversation with each other. 
The PNAv categories might well be 
applied to units determined by the 
DRQ clause method although there are 
theoretical objections to using the finely 
divided unit (4). 

The second major difference is found 
in the tendency for DRQ values to be 
more heavily loaded with discomfort 
items than are the PNAvQ values with 
corresponding negative items. Thus, 
as shown in Figure 1, DRQ tends to 
reveal more “discomfort” than PNAvQ 
reveals “negative self-reference,” par- 
ticularly in those interviews with a pre- 


ponderance of “positive self-reference” 
or “relief.” The mean DRQ for the 


seventeen interviews of the present 
study was .80 while the mean PNAvQ 
was .72. The reason for this difference 
may be found in the selection of more 
discomfort-laden interviews in the 
present study interacting with the size 
of the units used in each method. The 
small clause units of DRQ give fre- 
quent opportunity for redundantly 
scoring the same topic. Whether this 
is a strength or weakness of either 
method cannot be decided since it 
reflects the basic and as yet unsolved 
problem of the proper definition of 
“unit.” Another possible reason for this 
difference may lie in the lack of specific 
directions for “whose tension?” is to be 
judged in DRQ application. Still 
another possible contributory factor 
may be found in the fact that in judg- 
ing PNAv units minor indications, of 
negative or positive self-reference are 
to be disregarded and judgment is con- 
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fined to the overall attitude toward the 
self revealed in the unit. 
Discussion 

Despite the differences revealed by a 
comparison of the two methods of 
studying changes in personality during 
longitudinal contacts, it would appear 
that both methods produce essentially 
similar results. The differences may be 
important in selecting the particular 
method to be used in a given investi- 
gation, but the similarity revealed 
raises a number of theoretical issues. 

Each method was derived from a 
different set of postulates since the 
originator of PNAv makes no mention 
of “tension” in his rationale for classi- 
fying self-references but advocates 
instead an evaluation dependent upon 
the client’s manifest self-approval or 
self-disapproval. Dollard and Mowrer 
make no use of these concepts in their 
instructions for classification or in their 
theoretical postulates. Instead, they de- 
pend upon concepts referring to “dis- 
comfort and relief,” although their 
basic postulate is primarily dependent 
upon “tension” as a construct for 
understanding the changes which take 
place. Thus they assume that a reduc- 
tion in tension is accompanied by learn- 
ing which accounts for “success” in case 
work and presumably in personality 
reorganization. 

At first glance it would appear that 
one or the other set of postulates must 
be more adequate than the other since 
it is unlikely that two methods of 
analysis based on different postulates 
would produce the degree of similarity 
revealed in the present study. This is 
not necessarily the correct interpreta- 
tion. It is quite possible that each 
theoretical position is based upon con- 
structs which, while deriving from dif- 
ferent levels of analysis, nonetheless 
produce certain operatious which pro- 
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vide essentially the same quantitative 
results. Concretely, the notion of “ten- 
sion” as discussed by Mowrer (3) is 
primarily a nonphenomenal variable 
used as an explanatory construct for 
dealing with a wide variety of ob- 
served behavior. But in their instruc- 
tions for discovering the “tension 
condition” of a subject at any given 
moment, Dollard and Mowrer depend 
heavily upon “discomfort and relief,” 
both terms which refer primarily to the 
phenomenal realm. Thus, although 
the tension factor is basic to their 
theory, their operations would probably 
produce almost identical results if the 
underlying hypothesis were ignored. 
The present study, therefore, throws 
little light upon the validity of the 
tension hypothesis although it does 
indicate that results of the DRQ pro- 
cedure can be interpreted by means of 
other constructs which do not refer to 
“tension.” 

The stated assumptions underlying 
the PNAv method assert that changes 
in personality are brought about by 
changes in the individual’s perception 
of himself (4, 5). Self-approval-disap- 
proval is suggested as a major dimen- 
sion of the self-concept. The process 
of reorganization is also held to be a 
function of learning but no hypotheses 
are advanced as to what principles of 
learning are involved. It is probable 
that almost any current theory of learn- 
ing could “explain” equally well the 
changes in PNAvQ or, for that matter, 
the changes revealed by DRQ. 

It should by now be apparent that 
any comprehensive theory of learning 
can account for almost any major 
change in personality inasmuch as the 
complexities of human experience ordi- 
narily obscure the functional variables 
which underlie change. This is not 
intended to discredit those who are in- 
terested in the application of learning 
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theory to the problem of personality 
change since advances in knowledge 
seem to be correlated with eager 
attempts to apply and prove a satisfy- 
ing theoretical speculation. Assump- 
tions underlying the significance of 
self-concept theory (1, 4, 5, 6) are cer- 
tainly as speculative as those derived 
from learning theory applied to human 
personality. 

Nonetheless, the results of the present 
study do indicate that those who are 
interested in approaching personality 
change from the phenomenological 
standpoint can rely with some degree 
of certainty upon the possibility of 
making practical use of data originat- 
ing in the subjective report of imme- 
diate experience. Both DRQ and 
PNAvQ seem to trace in a similar 
fashion changes from maladjustment to 
adjustment. Both make use of opera- 
tions which deal with subjectively re- 
ported experience. In the current 
struggle to find suitable orientations 
for gauging adjustment, the approach 
via subjective report seems as deserving 
of consideration as do other procedures 
concerned with objectively observed 
“behavior” and physiological measures. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO PREVENTIVE 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


BY FRED E. FIEDLER * 


University of Chicago 


HE study here described has a two- 

fold purpose: to subject preven- 

tive psychotherapy of a nondirec- 
tive mature to experimental investiga- 
tion, and, secondly, to test an experi- 
mental design which might serve for 
further investigations of differential na- 
ture in the field of psychotherapy, per- 
mitting a quantitative comparison be- 
tween two or more therapeutic methods 
and various designs now used in group 
therapy. 

Preventive psychotherapy may be de- 
fined as the application of psychothera- 
peutic methods to individuals before 
they are subjected to such emotional 
tensions as might lead to personality 
maladjustrnents or neuroses. 

Previous work of this nature has been 
described by Dorothy Baruch (1), for 
example. She attempted to compensate 
for certain frustrating cultural experi- 
ences in children of a certain socio- 
economic class by providing cuddling 
experiences and a permissive atmos- 
phere. The belief was that this would 
prevent later personality problems. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (7) de- 
scribed work done at the Hawthorne 
Plant of Western Electric Company 
where a counseling program of a gen- 
erally permissive nature was utilized in 
an attempt to forestall emotional mal- 
adjustments and work dissatisfaction 
among employees. More orthodox pro- 
fessional opinion, particularly in the 
field of mental hygiene, has emphasized 


* The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Dr. C. R. Rogers, Dr. F. A. Kingsbury, and 
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of this study. 


prevention of personality disorders by 


means of environmental manipulation 
such as playground supervision, camps, 
etc. (9). 

In an effort to answer the question 
whether it is possible to prevent or re- 
duce by means of psychotherapeutic 
methods the impact of any emotionally 
disturbing experience, it was hypothe- 
sized that a series of group therapy 
sessions could significantly modify cer- 
tain attitudes and behavior. The ses- 
sions were to be conducted by client- 
centered methods, and the resultant 
modification measured on a quantita- 
tive basis by a self-rating scale, to be 
filled out by each subject. 


Tue ExrerIMENT 


To test the hypothesis underlying 
this investigation, the following con- 
ditions had to be met: 

a. A situation had to exist which was 
likely to produce severe emotional ten- 
sions at a predictable time in the near 
future. 

b. A fairly large number of individ 
uals had to be subjected to this situa- 
tion. 

c. The individuals concerned had to 
be willing to cooperate, they had to be 
accessible, and they had to constitute 
a sufficiently homogeneous group. 

d. Finally, a measuring instrument 
had to be found which would quanti- 
tatively measure an increase or de- 
crease in emotional tensions, yet at the 
same time not be influenced by factors 
extraneous to the investigation. 

With the exception of the last, the 
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conditions could be fulfilled. The meas- 
uring instrument used achieves only a 
bare approach to the ideal. 

The emotion-producing situation ex- 
ists in the last two years of the College 
of the University of Chicago. The pro- 
gram, as now constituted, extends over 
the traditional freshman and sophomore 
years, and requires the student to pass 
eight six-hour examinations, each of 
which covers one year’s work in a par- 
ticular field (10). Upon — successful 
completion of these examinations with 
at least a C average, the student is 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or Philosophy. 

The overwhelming majority of Uni- 
versity of Chicago College students 
come from the same _ socio-economic 
group—upper middle class—and have 
been in the highest academic bracket 
in their high schocls. Their average 
entrance score on the American Coun- 
cil of Education Examination is well 
above the goth percentile (11). This, 
in other words, is the group in our 
society which places the most empha- 
sis and prestige on accomplishment in 
school and is thus most susceptible to 
examination-anxiety. Records of the 
Student Health Center and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Counseling Center 
support this assumption, since there is 
a considerable increase in the number 
of students who seek medical and psy- 
chological help during the quarter in 
which the comprehensive examinations 
are given. 

Since the College population is over 
two thousand, and since comprehensive 
examinations are compulsory, condi- 
tion & is satisfied easily. 

In order to make this group more 
homogeneous, condition ¢ was ful- 
filled by asking students to volunteer 
for the experiment. The request was 
so worded that the most apprehensive 
students would be the most likely vol- 


unteers. From this group of volun- 
teers, experimental and control subjects 
were selected at random. An informal 


straw poll indicated which examina- 
tion caused the most concern, and was 
therefore selected for this particular in- 
vestigation. 

The following announcement was 
read by instructors to students in the 
classes preparing for the examination: 


An experiment is being made to find out 
whether nervousness, anxiety, etc., before an 
examination can be effectively reduced by 
organized group discussions. The discussion 
sections will each consist of five members, 
meet six times before the comprehensive ex- 
amination, and each of the sessions will last 
about fifty minutes. The discussions will 
deal with general study habits, attitudes about 
examinations, ways of approaching im- 
portant examinations, and so on, but not 
about immediate subject matter. 

Only students who have taken the Social 
Science 1 Comprehensive Examination here 
in the College can be accepted at this time. 
Students taking part in this investigation 
should figure on spending fifty minutes per 
week for six weeks on discussion sections. 
They will later be asked to fill out a short 
rating scale which will require about five 
to ten minutes. You will be asked to attend 
all sessions if you want to participate, but 
there is reason to believe that these sessions 
will help you considerably in being more calm 
about this, and possibly other exams, although 
we cannot, of course, promise any results at 
this point. 


This basis of selection was later 
slightiy modified by excluding students 
who had not taken at least two compre- 
hensive examinations and adding those 
who had taken other comprehensive ex- 
aminations equivalent in type to the 
Social Science 1 examination. 

The experimental group was then 
divided into five therapy groups con- 
sisting of five subjects each. Selection 
for therapy groups depended on time 
and room arrangements. The control 
subjects were contacted only by tele- 
phone, and it was explained to them 
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that they had been placed in the con- 
trol group and would be asked iater to 
fill out a rating scale. 

As the actual efficacy of preventive 
psychotherapy was to be tested under 
prevailing conditions in the College, no 
limitations were imposed on experi- 
mental or control subjects as to the ad- 
ditional sources of help they might be 
able to get. 

Four group leaders took part in the 
experiment, all of whom had had some 
experience in leading group therapy 
sessions. Group leaders were instructed 
to conduct these sessions nondirectively. 
With all subjects’ permission, all ses- 
sions were electrically recorded. 

To satisfy condition d, a graphic rat- 
ing scale (Scale “S”) was developed. 
Items were drawn from data obtained 
by C. H. Brown (2) in an investigation 
of “examination anxiety.” The scale 
consisted of the following ten items: 


1. Compared to comps you took prior to 
this quarter, how confident did you feel this 
time about your ability to pass and get a, 
for you, satisfactory grade? 


>, Compared to comps which you took in 

more, less, or 
about as nervous, jittery and restless when it 
came to the Soc. II comp? 


previous quarters, were you 


2, Did you study more conscientiously for 
the Soc. II exam than you did for the Soc. I 
examination or comps in previous quarters? 


4. Many students sleep poorly and toss and 
turn the nights immediately preceding an 
examination. How did you fare in this re- 
spect compared to comps of previous quarters? 


5. Many students become irritable and hy- 
persensitive before big examinations, they 
find it more difficult to get along with others, 
are more short tempered, etc. How do you 
compare yourself on this point with comps 
taken in former quarters? 


6. Did vou find yourself bothered more, or 
less, with generalized anxiety and fear symp- 
toms this time? Usually they express them- 
selves in being afraid of flunking out, having 
trouble at home, not getting slong with 
friends, brooding about short-comings, etc. 
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7. Almost all of us feel that we've been 
through quite an ordeal after a big examina- 
tion. Did you feel more so this quarter, or 
do you feel it wasn’t as bad before? 


8. Most students develop diarrhea or other 
gastro-intestinal disturbances like 
stomach etc., or feel throbbing in 
their heads, feel nausea, or have a “funny 
feeling” in their stomachs (though usually 
only one or two of those mentioned); how 
did you get along with your physiology this 
time? 


cramps, 


aches, 


g. Many students find that their hands 
shake, or their fingers tremble, or that they 
feel weak in the knees before an examination, 
etc.; if this affects you, was it worse, better, 
or as usual this quarter as compared with 
comps in previous quarters? 


10. All in all, did you find this comp easier, 
more difficult, or just about the same as 
comps you took in previous quarters? 


Each item was scored from o to 12 
on the basis of 4 inch per point, with 
the o as the “undesirable” end, and 
12 as the “most desirable” end of the 
scale. For the purpose of this scale, 
“desirable” tendencies were those which 
left the individual emotionally least up- 
set or which made the examination 
seem less of an ordeal. The base point 
(6 in terms of the scale) meant in every 
case that the current examination had 
seemed neither better nor worse than 
comprehensive examinations of past 
quarters. This scale was sent to all 
participants about a week after the ex- 
amination, after most students had left 
Chicago. It was requested that it be 
returned immediately. 

The results were determined by com- 
paring experimental and control groups 
in terms of each item on Scale “S.” 
Statistical significance was tested by 
means of t-tests. Each therapy group 
was compared with the control group 
as a whole. 


RESULTS 


No significant differences were ob- 
tained when all experimental subjects 
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were compared with all control subjects 
on any item or on the total scale. 
When experimental subjects were 
classified by therapy groups, that is, in 
their functional relationship, statistically 
significant differences were obtained 
for three different groups on three dif- 
ferent items. One group was signif- 
icantly different on two of the items. 
Table 1 lists group means and sig- 
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number of sessions which they had at- 
tended, those experimental subjects who 
had attended four group sessions re- 
ported losing more sleep than the con- 
trol group. (See Table 2.) 

Since 40 differences were here ob- 
tained, two f-ratios on the 5-per-cent 
level were to be expected by pure 
chance. The fact that significant ¢’s 
occurred only in the case of one group 


TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANT ?’s OBTAINED ON ScaLe “S” 





Item NuMBER | 


4 | SD. 


SD. Ne | 





I 6 
IT I 
IV 10 


9. 


_ 
/ 





I | : . 


2.81 
2.40 
1.83 


63 


-92 | 
-62 





| 
“a 
| 





*¢ on the 1-per-cent level } Item 
+t on the 5-per-cent level po 


tz on the 2-per-cent level 


1—Confidence. 
6—Anxiety. 
Item 10—Ease of Examination. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANT £#-RaTios ON ScaLe “S” spy Group Session ATTENDANCE 








ITEM NuMBER 


Ne | DEscRIPTION 





10 


Amount of Sleep 
Ease of Examination 


2.27 ° 
2.46° 





*¢ on 5-per-cent level. 


Xs, SDs, Ne—mean, standard deviation, and number of individuals who had attended four group 


sessions. 


Xe, SDe, Ne—mean, standard deviation, and number of control subjects. 


nificant #’s by item and group, com- 
paring in every case the particular 
therapy group with the entire control 
group. 

This table indicates that a consider- 
able likelihood exists that some attitudes 
toward the Comprehensive Examina- 
tion as measured on Scale “S” have been 
modified or changed in a desirable di- 
rection by preventive psychotherapy for 
three groups. 

When subjects were grouped by the 


—— 


of subjects is suggestive that four ses- 
sions was the optimum number. 


Discussion 


The previous section has demon- 
strated that some modification in be- 
havior had experimentally been brought 
about in members of some of the ther- 
apy groups. We must now ask how 
this was accomplished and what it im- 
plies. 

The answer to the first question will 
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depend at least in part on the theoret- 
ical background and philosophy of the 
respondent. In terms of this experi- 
ment, it means providing a group of 
individuals with an environmer;t which 
is favorable to the solution vf emo- 
tional problems. In operation! terms, 
this means that individuals were 
brought together and given ta under- 
stand that the sessions were theirs, that 
they were free to discuss anything 
which they might consider as :pertain- 
ing to the problem of how to ‘ace the 
comprehensive examination. The group 
leader assisted the group in focusing the 
problem, and by accepting and reflect- 
ing the attitudes which were being ex- 
pressed. Thus a warm and permissive 
atmosphere was created. 

From the pattern which developed 
in the course of these sessions it be- 
came quite clear that groups tended to 
follow a certain well-defined course: the 
first period was one of catharsis. There 


was expression of hostile attitudes to- 
ward the University, the uncomromis- 
ing examination system, and the pres- 
sures to which students felt themselves 
constantly subjected by parents and 


their peer group. One student put it 


this wav: 

Most of the students in this schoc! are far 
above the average students, and I ‘lon’t see 
that it’s at all fair to give so many low grades 
Mavhe to the very superior students ‘t is; but 
thev have to take into consideration: the stu- 
dents who are not quite so good, and who'd 
still in another school rank as A anid B stu- 
dents: and it’s almost impossible for anyone 
anywhere due to the comps 


to move else 


her 


This first stage of catharsis was fol- 
lowed by a period of reorientation. It 
was realized that objective e¥amina- 
tions are necessary, and the imynediate 
steps which need be taken to fade these 
examinations discussed. Some 
students’ comments are quoted to illus- 
trate this point: 


were 
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I think a lot of the way it’s done mostly is 
that, uh, you have your material now, and 
you're supposed to — guess at the facts that 
you ought to make a correlation, that you 
ought to dig it out: well Marx said this, Freud 
said this, Malthus said that, and they each 
have a bearing on this particular thing. But, 
uh, perhaps I’m looking for too much in the 
way of guidance like, you know, this mother 
dragging the little one along and showing 
him the ways of the world, so to speak. 


The last stage, which extended over 
several later sessions, was concerned 
mainly with the philosophical implica- 
tions of school in: general, although 
quite a few references were made to 
the immediate examination problems. 
One of the most perplexing questions 
was whether the entire examination sys- 
tem had become an end in itself, and 
whether it would not be wiser, as one 
student suggested, to concentrate on 
the problems of living rather than those 
concerned with the passing of exam- 
inations. 

This pattern follows quite closely the 
therapy curves which have been in- 
vestigated by Virginia Lewis (5), Vic- 
tor Raimy (6), and Charies Curran (3). 
All three writers found that negative 
feelings gradually give way to feelings 
of a positive and constructive nature as 
therapy progresses and more problems 
become interrelated in the client’s 
mind. 

Although it may be inferred from the 
data given on Table 1 that some reduc- 
tion of tensions has taken place, it 
could not be ascertained by contrast 
with the control subjects whether ex- 
perimental subjects’ grades were raised 
by the therapy. There was nothing to 
suggest that grades had been consid- 
erably influenced. 

An interesting question which this 
investigation poses is the significance of 
the relationship between the number of 
therapy sessions and the benefit derived 
from the program. Table 2 suggests 
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that four sessicas seem to have been of 
greater benent than more or fewer ses- 
sions, but it leaves important problems 
unsolved. Are four sessions of greater 
benefit because of chance variation 
which threw together individuals to 
whom the sessions were of most value? 
Did those individuals who derived the 
most benefit in four sessions simply 
drop out, leaving those who still faced 
difficulties to solve them alone? Finally, 
there is the chance that four sessions in 
this instance really were more bene- 
ficial for the purpose of reducing ex- 
amination-anxiety, while five or six ses- 
sions involved the individual too deeply 
in his personal problems and thus cre- 
ated, or brought to the surface, more 
anxiety. 

Since some of the students who at- 
tended four sessions were limited to 
that number by circumstances uncon- 
nected with this study, since the sessions 
were not necessarily attended in un- 
broken sequence, and since these stu- 
dents, scattered over three therapy 
groups, scored differently from the con- 
trol group, it would seem that we need 
not consider here the possibility of a 
a particular group, or a particular group 
leader, being responsible for this dif- 
ference. It must either be accepted 
that the process as such produced best 
results after the fourth session or that 
the differences were due to chance con- 
figuration: but which is true must await 
further research. 

This investigation was a pilot study 
and many procedures had to be im- 
provised. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that several items on Scale “S” 
differentiated poorly, or not at all, be- 
tween experimental and control sub- 
jects. This does not explain, however, 
why none of the items differentiated 
between all exnerimental and all con- 
trol subjects. The reason for this might 
be that some groups specialized in at- 
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tacking one problem, whereas other 
groups restricted themselves to other 
problems. Part of the reason lies, how- 
ever, in the fact that two of the groups 
were unsuccessful by clinical as well as 
by statistical standards. 

One group was discontinued because 
an argument, which degenerated into 
name-calling during the first session, 
was not handled therapeutically by the 
group leader. This handicap could not 
be overcome in later sessions. The 
other group seemed to lack coherence. 
Only two of the subjects attended reg- 
ularly, and reported relatively good re- 
sults. Yet a third group was moder- 
ately successful, although faced with 
the problem of having to adjust to a 
new group-leader after the third ses- 
sion. An informal poll revealed that 
all members felt some negative feel- 
ings about this change (4), and it seems 
remarkable that the group continued to 
function as well as it did despite the 
unfavorable reactions which this change 
occasioned. 

A rather unexpected bias was intro- 
duced because a lower percentage of 
the students who did poorly in the ex- 
amination returned the rating scales 
than did those who obtained better 
grades. This is clearly shown in Table 
3. The bias was further influenced be- 
cause only 10 of the 19 control subjects 
returned Scale “S,” while 20 of the 25 
experimental subjects returned the 
scale. It can be seen not only that 
average scores decrease as grades are 
lower, but also that 6 out of the 9 “C” 
students failed to return Scale “S” in 
the control group, while 10 out of the 
11 “C” students returned the scale in the 
experimental group. Similarly, all three 
“D” and “F” students in the control 
group failed to return the scales, while 
only one of the two “D” and “F” stu- 
dents in the experimental group failed 
to do so. On the other hand, 7 of the 
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8 “B” students in the control group 
returned their scores while in the ex- 
perimental group all four “B” students 
returned the scale. 

Since a less exact and less reliable 
measuring instrument increases the 
proportion of total variation due to 
errors of measurement, and thus reduces 
the likelihood of obtaining a statistically 
significant difference still further, we 
reach the conclusion that, when any 
significant difference can be obtained 
under such adverse experimental! con- 
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felt just as nervous as I, and partly to my 
having taken several comps in previous quar- 
ters, and thus becoming more accustomed to 
them. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experiment was performed to test 
the hypothesis that a series of group 
therapy sessions will prevent or reduce 
future anxiety symptoms. For this pur- 
pose, a volunteer group of students was 
divided into five experimental therapy 
groups and one control group. Experi- 
mental subjects were given nondirec- 


TABLE 3 


A 
B 
Cc 
D 


ConTrRoL Group 











Nre—Number of experimental subjects who 


returned the scale. 


X'e—Mean of experimental subjects who returned the scale. 


Nt.e—Number of experimental subjects who failed to return the scale. 


Nre—Number of control subjects wh» returned the scale. 


X'e—Mean of control subjects who returned the scale. 
Nt.—Number of control subjects who failed to return the scale. 


ditions, the difference is likely to be 
real. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that 
most experimental subjects were totally 
unaware of the resulting benefits. Thus, 
one student commented: 


Those sessions did me no good at all. My 


hands didn’t shake when I took the 


exam. 


just 


Another student wrote: 


Although this has been an interesting ex- 
periment, I do not feel it has helped me 
directly to overcome my nervousness before 
comps. However, I worried very little this 
time and did not feel at all nervous. I think 
this was due partly to a realization that others 


tive group therapy, while control sub- 
jects were not given any therapy, or 
made to undergo any experimentally 
induced experiences. 

A six-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion which arouses considerable exam- 
ination-anxiety provided the future 
event for which anxiety was to be 
reduced or alleviated. 

Students’ reactions were measured on 


a graphic rating scale on ten different 


items. Results indicated that three 
groups benefited to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree when compared with 
the control group. 
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The study further suggests that this 
experimental design could be utilized 
to measure effectiveness of therapy by 
setting up two or more experimental 
groups using different methods, thus 
providing a method for experimental 
comparison between different therapies, 
or therapeutic practices, in group ther- 
apy. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF ARMY AWOL’S 


BY JERRY H. CLARK 


University of CaliYornia, Santa Barbara College 


\ 
ne very fact that a soldier has 
committed the offense of AWOL 
may lead to the inference that he 

is maladjusted. For that 
term “adjustment” might seem to be 
inappropriately applied in describing 
the behavior of AWOL soldiers who 
had forsaken their organizations and 
fellow soldiers when they were most 
needed. In the present context, how- 
ever, “adjustment” is evaluated ° in 
terms of the scores of AWOL soldiers 
on the Altus Adjustment Test (1) «nd 
on the card form of the MMPI (5). 
The Altus Test and the MMPI hive 
been the subject of numerous articies, 
and their interrelationships have bgen 
shown (2, 3). 
The AWOL soldiers to whom these 
tests were administered in the presznt 
study had committed a particular type 
of offense: They were all absent wih- 
out leave from a unit destined for over- 
seas service. One hundred randorjly 
selected soldiers (literate at the fourth- 
grade level or above) who were guilty 
of this offense were selected for testing. 
In terms of intelligence, this group was 
somewhat below average. The mgan 
IQ was 92.65. The number of cages 
with IQ’s below the “normal” categéry 
was about twice the normal exp#c- 
tancy; this was also true of those in fhe 
“borderline defective” category. ‘The 
mean age was 24.72 years; mean nvfn- 
ber of years of school completed, 9.§9; 
mean number of weeks of army sczv- 


reason, the 





ice, 115. . 


: 


ADJUSTMENT As INDICATED BY THT. 
Attus ApJUsSTMENT TEsT 


The Altus Thirty-Six Point Adj»st- 


ment Test is a short, valid, orally ad- 
ministered test developed by Capt. W. 
D. Altus in his service at the Ninth 
Service Command Special Training 
Center. As well as allowing a quali- 
tative evaluation of the responses, the 
test provides: (1) an HYS (hypochon- 
dria-hysteria) score based on 12 items 
concerned with general health and 
specific complaints, and (2) an adjust- 
ment score, consisting of the number 
of maladjusted responses to the entire 
36 items. The mean of the distribution 
of the scores on the 12-point HYS 
obtained by the 100 AWOL’s is 3.97, 
with a standard deviation of 2.92; the 
range is 0-12 and the median is at 4. 
Only 10 had no maladjusted responses 
and it is noted that one man admitted 
to all 12 symptoms covered by the HYS 
items. The mean of the distribution 
of the scores obtained on the full 36 
items is 11.89, with a standard deviation 
of 7.23; the and the 
median is 11. 

In order to facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of these scores on the adjustment 
test, a comparison with scores obtained 
by other groups is in order. First of 
all, it is possible to compare the scores 
obtained by the AWOL trainees with 
those obtained by the group on which 
the test was validated—illiterate trainees 
at a special training center. With the 
N being 2566, the mean score for one 
sampling was 9.22 on the 36-point 
adjustment test, with a standard devi- 
ation of 7.80. The mean for the 
AWOL’s is seen to be 11.89, standard 
deviation, 7.23. The difference between 
the means is 2.67; the standard error of 
this difference is .739. The critical 


range 1s 0-30 
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ratio is thus 3.61, which is well above These critical ratios reveal that the 
the level required for significance. It AWOL group’s higher mean scores on 
can be said, therefore, that the AWOL both the 12-point HYS and 36-point 
trainees are significantly more malad- adjustment test are completely signifi- 
justed than the illiterate trainees of a cant. Since higher scores indicate more 
special training center when the Altus severe maladjustment, the AWOL 
Adjustment Test is the measure of group is therefore significantly more 
maladjustment. maladjusted in terms of hypochondri- 
The Altus Adjustment Test was ad-  acal-hysterical symptoms and in terms 
ministered also to an unselected group of overall adjustment as measured by 
of guards at an Army disciplinary bar- the 36-point test than an unselected 
racks. (This group approximated a_ group of guards at an Army discipli- 
normal sampling of the Army as a_ nary barracks. 
whole in terms of intelligence as meas- A comparison with still another 
ured by the Army General Classifica- group may also be relevant. The 12- 
tion Test; the mean standard score on point HYS questions were adminis- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations: 12-Poinr HYS anp 36-Point ADJUSTMENT 


12-Point HYS 36-PoInt ADJUSTMENT 


STANDARD DEVIATION MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION 





6.97 


AWOL’s 11.59 


T 
| 


| 
“| 


the AGCT was 100.35, with a standard tered to 100 consecutive veterans who 
deviation of 15.75.) The mean score on appeared for counseling at a vocational 
the 12-point HYS was 2.45, standard guidance center. This same group was 
deviation was 2.60, range, 0-12, N=403. administered the full MMPI, and the 
The mean score obtained on the com- relationships between the  12-point 
plete 36-point test was 6.97, standard HYS and the subscales of the MMPI 
deviation was 6.51, range, 0-32, N=403. are the subject of another study (2). 
A comparison of this group with the On the 12-point HYS, these 100 vet- 
scores of the 100 AWOL’s in the proc- erans had a mean score of 1.79, with a 
essing center is presented in Table 1. standard deviation of 2.27 and a range 
On the 12-point HYS, the difference of o-10. Forty-three scored no mal- 
of the means is 1.52; the standard error adjusted responses. In order to com- 
of the difference is .320, providing a_ pare the distribution of the scores ob- 
critical ratio of 4.75. On the 36-point tained by the veteran group with those 
adjustment test, the difference of the obtained by the AWOL trainee group, 
means is 4.92; the standard error of the the critical ratio method is applied as 
difference is .793, providing a critical shown in Table 2. 
ratio of 6.20. (Both critical ratios are The difference of the means is 2.18; the 
well above 3, the level usually consid- standard error of the difference is .370, 
ered as an adequate critical ratio.) providing a critical ratio of 5.89. These 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE : 
ro , a 
12-Point HYS: VETERAN AND 
AWOL Groups 


‘ 


MEAN 


Veterans 
AWOL’'S 


data present conclusive evidence tha; 
the 100 AWOL trainees were signifi. 
cantly more maladjusted with regard té 
the complaints listed in the 12-poin 
HYS than the group of 100 veterans. 


ADJUSTMENT AS MEASURED BY THE 
MMPI 


The individual (or card form 
MMPI also was administered to thy 
100 trairees in the present study. Ir* 
examining the scores obtained on thd 
validating subscales, it was noted tha; 
95 had scores of 50 on the Q scalef 
which is based on the number of ques; 
tions left unanswered. The scores o 
the remaining five range from 51 to 57} 
The Q scores of these 100 cases, there} 
fore, are well within the normal range; 
The L score is a measure of a tend+ 
ency to present oneself in a commend, 
The distribu. 


ably conventional light. 
presented ir 


tion of the L scores is 


Table 3. 
TABLE 3 


RE DISTRIBUTION 
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The mean of this distribution is 54.24, 
standard deviation, 5.13. It is evident 
that there has been a tendency on the 
part of many of the AWOL trainees 
to answer the questions in a manner 
which would give the appearance of 
conventionality. In all probability, two 
of the tests are invalid because of the 
high L scores, and eight others would 
be placed in the doubtful category. 

The third validating scale used in this 
study is the F scale, which is believed 
to provide a measure of the validity of 
the entire record. The F score distri- 
bution is presented as Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


F-Score DistriBUuTION 





| 
F-Score | 


i 


FREQUENCY 


mean of the distribution of F 
with a standard devi- 
Eleven scores are above 
It is probable that 


The 
scores 1S 59.22, 
ation of g.12. 
the T-score of 70. 
these eleven individuals either had dif- 
ficulty in comprehending the items, 
were highly individual persons, or were 
severely maladjusted. Since those with 
reading ability below fourth-grade level 
were excluded from taking the test, the 
last two explanations are favored. 

For an interpretation of the clinical 
syndromes included in the nine clinical 
subscales of the MMPI, the reader is 
referred to the manual (5) for the test. 
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Table 5 summarizes the scores obtained 
by the 100 AWOL trainees on these 
subscales. It will be remembered that 
the scores are T-scores; that is, they 
were originally computed by assigning 
a value of 50 to the mean of the norm 
group and adjusting the standard devi- 
ation to 10. A score of 70, therefore, 
represents a value two standard devi- 
ations above the mean. Seventy is a 
borderline score. The scale is so 
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numbers can be considered percentages, 
and their significance is emphasized if 
it is remembered that the normal ex- 
pectancy is about 244 per cent. The 
mean scores further emphasize these 
deviations, as highest mean _ scores 
are on Depression, Psychopathic Devi- 
ate, Hysteria, Schizophrenia, and 
Hypochondriasis. 

The mean scores obtained by the 100 
AWOL trainees are graphically pre- 


TABLE 5 


DisTRIBUTION OF SCORES: 


CLINICAL SCALES OF THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY 


INVENTORY 
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oriented that a larger T-score represents 
the abnormal direction when only one 
end of a scale has been clinically recog- 
nized as definitely abnormal. 

In Table 5 scores of 70 or above are 
noted on all of the scales. As a matter 
of fact, the number who scored 70 or 
above on these scales is as follows: 
Hypochondriasis, 33; Depression, 41; 
Hysteria, 33; Psychopathic Deviate, 
36; Masculinity-femininity, 3; Para- 
18; Psychasthenia, 37; Schizo- 


Hypomania, 15. These 


noia, 
phrenia, 30; 





sented in Figure 1 in the usual form 
of a profile of the MMPI scores. The 
curve or pattern represented by this 
profile is significantly similar to the 
profile obtained by Gough (4) as a 
result of plotting mean scores ob- 
tained from a group of 12 soldiers 
psychiatrically diagnosed as mild psy- 
choneurotics. The profile presented in 
Figure 1, however, reveals slightly 
higher scores in Pd, Pt, and Sc than 
those obtained by Gough. Although 
the data do not permit such a statement 
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as “the average AWOL trainee is a 
mild psychoneurotic,” an inference that 
the mean MMPI scores closely resemble 
those obtained from a group already 
diagnosed as mild psychoneurotics is 
well substantiated. 

How do these scores differ from those 
obtained from a group of “normals”? 
A comparison is possible with the 
scores obtained from two groups: (1) 
the score of the norm group on which 
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100 MMPI’s was different from that 
derived in the original standardiza- 
tion.) Table 6 presents in column 1 
the mean score of the 100 trainees on 
the subscales; in column 2 the standard 
deviation of the trainee group; in 
column 3 the mean scores for the group 
on which the T-scale was based (7); in 
column 4 the standard deviation of the 
scales for the norm group; in column 5 
the number of cases for each subscale in 
M, 


P, P, Ss. M, 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN Scores oF 100 AWOL Trainees witH MEAN Scores 


oF 98 “Norma” SoLpiers 


— AWOL group 


---- Normal soldier group tested by Schmidt 


the T-scale was based, and (2) a group 
of “normal” soldiers whose scores were 
presented by Schmidt. In order to 
make a comparison with the norm . 
group on which the T-scale was based 
it was necessary to tabulate the raw 
scores—before their conversion to T- 
scores. This tabulation included the ' 
total number of deviant responses in ; 
each clinical subscale for each trainee. , 
(The masculinity-femininity scale is ; 
omitted for the reason that the scale in } 
use at the time of administering the 


the norm group; in column 6 the differ- 
ence between the means of the trainee 
group and the norm group; in column 
7 the standard error of the difference 
between the means of the trainee group 
and the norm group; and in column 8 
the critical ‘ratios computed from 
columns 6 and 7. The critical ratios of 
the differences between the means are 
all statistically reliable differences. It 
is noted that the highest critical ratio 
obtained was in the Psychopathic 
Deviate scale. This comparison of 
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means leads to the conclusion that, 
insofar as the MMPI is a measure of 
maladjustment, the trainee group is 
significantly more maladjusted in these 
eight clinical areas than the norm 
group upon which the T-scales are 
based, and that the most significant 
deviation is on the Pd scale. 

The differences above are obtained 
by virtue of a comparison with scores 
obtained by a group of civilians. How 
do the scores obtained by the trainees 
compare with those obtained by other 
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compared by reference to Figure 1. By 
inspection, all of the mean scores of the 
trainee group are seen to be consider- 
ably higher. A statistical representa- 
tion of this data is presented in Table 7. 

On all subscales the differences be- 
tween the mean scores of the two 
groups are thus statistically reliable. 
By comparison with the normal soldier 
group presented by Schmidt, the 
AWOL group is seen to be signifi- 
cantly maladjusted, insofar as malad- 
justment is indicated by deviant scores 


TABLE 6 
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soldiers? In a study by Schmidt (6) 
the importance of considering the pro- 
file of the subscales was stressed. In 
this same study Schmidt also compared 
the profiles and mean scores of five 
abnormal groups with a “normal” 
group of 98. This “normal” group 
was composed of 98 soldiers who had 
not been delinquent in the Army. The 
profile closely approached the statisti- 
cally devised T-score level of 50. This 
group of 98 normals provides another 
means of evaluating the scores obtained 
by the 100 trainees. The profile ob- 
tained from the mean scores of the 100 
trainees and this normal group may be 


on the MMPI. The greatest differences 
are in the Depression, Hysteria, and 
Psychopathic Deviate subscales. 

On the basis of the results of two 
tests, the orally administered Altus 
Adjustment Test and the card form of 
the MMPI, AWOL soldiers are shown 
to be significantly maladjusted. In the 
light of the evidence of the profile ob- 
tained from the mean scores, the sig- 
nificantly deviant Altus HYS scores, the 
critical ratios obtained in the compari- 
son of the MMPI’s of the AWOL’s 
with the original norm group and a 
“normal” group of Schmidt, it is 
shown that the deviations generally fall 
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in the categories of psychoneurosis and 
psychopathy. Although the offense 
committed is one which might be 
termed “a crime against society,” it is 


these AWOL’s are psychopaths. 


(this might be termed a_ borderline 
group). Of the 65 AWOL’s who had 


one or more subtest scores of 70 or 
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: are just as frequently found as psycho- 
' paths in this group—in spite of the fact 
i that the offense might be called a 
; “crime against society.” 

seen that this does not necessarily indi- } 
cate that all or even the majority of | 
In: 
this group of 100, 23 profiles could be : 
classified as strictly normal, having no ; 
scores of 65 or over, and 12 had one or ' 
more scores over 65 but none over 70 : 


SUMMARY 
1. One hundred soldiers who had 
gone AWOL from a unit destined for 
overseas service were administered the 
Altus Adjustment Test and the MMPI. 
2. Scores on the Altus Adjustment 


' Test revealed that these AWOL’s were 


significantly more maladjusted than 


TABLE 7 
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above, Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pt, and Sc are 
about equally represented. Of 
who would be classified as abnormal, 
it appears that the neurotic group 
would be about as numerous as the 
psychopathic—although here again the 
customary overlapping is found. Text- 
books and diagnostic delineations may 
well describe neurotic and psychopathic 
entities, but more often than not the 
psychopath has an overlay of psycho- 
neurotic tendencies. Finally, it should 
be said that the impressions resulting 
from interviewing hundreds of such 
AWOL soldiers tended to substantiate 
the Minnesota profiles in that neurotics 


those 


(a) the illiterates on whom the test was 
originally validated, (4) unselected 
guards at an army disciplinary bar- 
racks, and (c) one hundred consecutive 
veterans appearing at a vocational guid- 
ance center. 

3. On the MMPI, the AWOL sol- 
diers obtained significantly deviant 
scores when compared with (a) the 
original norm group on which the 
T-scores are based, and (4) a group of 
“normal” soldiers (who had never been 
delinquent in the Army) tested by 
Schmidt. The profile of the mean 
scores was similar to that obtained by 
Gough as a result of plotting mean 
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scores obtained from a group of twelve 
soldiers psychiatrically diagnosed as 
mild psychoneurotics. Thirty-five of 
the profiles fell within the normal 
range; sixty-five had one or more sub- 
test scores of 70 or above. Of those 
who would be classified as abnormal on 
the basis of MMPI profiles, neurotics 
and psychopaths are about equal in 
number. 
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CASE REPORTS 


A CASE OF FOLIE A DEUX 


BY HERMANN O. SCHMIDT * 
Norwich State Hospital 


T is commonplace enough in history, 
in literature, and in one’s everyday 
experience to observe one individual 

exerting a compelling influence over 
another. However, special importance 


attaches when this condition becomes a 
psychosis simultaneously involving two 
Investigation of 


or more individuals. 
the psycho-biologic-social factors in 
two (or more) closely related individ- 
uals with concurrent and concentric 
symptomatology will help to throw 
some light on the nature of interper- 
sonal relationships as these influence 
behavior. 

In a comprehensive and_ studious 
paper, Gralnick (4, 5) has reviewed the 
literature in English relative to asso- 
ciated psychoses, or folie @ deux, 
through the first part of 1941. Eleven 
additional studies are included here (1, 
3, 6, 8, g, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16). Inas- 
much as Gralnick (supra) discusses the 
history, varying definitions and descrip- 
tive terms, etiology, and explanatory 
mechanisms, these will not be dealt 
with here. In brief, the phenom- 
enon of folie a deux is an induced 
or communicated form of psychosis 
in which the mental symptoms, es- 
pecially those of paranoid delusions, 
are transmitted by one so suffering to 
another closely associated person (2, 4, 
14). The phenomenon is not re- 
stricted necessarily to two persons, but 


* The author desires to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment to Joseph E. Milone, M.D., whose inter- 
est in this case and whose whole-hearted coopera- 


tion stimulated the preparation of this report. 
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could be folie 4 trois, etc. In most in- 
stances the delusional ideas of the re- 
cipient member are dropped when the 
influences of the aggressor are removed. 
Although the incidence rate of reported 
cases seems to be below 2 per cent of 
admissions to mental hospitals, as Gral- 
nick (4) indicates this is probably spuri- 
ously low because individual diagnos- 
tic classifications are made and because 
of failure to consider, or lack of em- 
phasis upon, interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

The present study will attempt to 
portray the personalities involved in a 
case of folie a deux and to indicate the 
consonance of the Rorschach Test with 
the clinical findings. 

Mr. and Mrs. X (as they shall be 
called), husband and wife, were com- 
mitted simultaneously because of hal- 
lucinations and delusions which, al- 
though of some years’ standing, finally 
had reached a point where institution- 
alization appeared necessary. 

Mrs. X is the dominant character of 
this drama of real life. On admission 
to a State Mental Hospital, she was 
63 years of age; had been born in Hun- 
gary, of Magyar extraction. No extraor- 
dinary events are reported concern- 
ing her birth and early development. 
She has been permanently in the United 
States since about 1908. Prior to this 
date she had been in America for a 
period of three or four years on a visit, 
returning to the Old Country long 
enough to contract and recover from 
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typhus fever, and to acquire a husband. 
No children were born for several years, 
and then not until after minor uterine 
surgery had been performed. One child 
resulted, a son, now about 40 years of 
age. The family has remained close- 
knit throughout the years, even after 
the son’s marriage. Mrs. X’s physical 
findings on admission were essentially 
negative, except for mild indications of 
arteriosclerosis. 

Mr. X has played only a supporting 
role right from the start. He was a 
farmer before coming to the United 
States and has continued at this, except 
for a few of the earlier years immedi- 
ately following emigration when he 
worked at a variety of laboring jobs. 
Mr. X on admission was 66 years of 
age, and in good physical condition. 
He, too, was Hungarian born and of 
Magyar heredity. There is no history 
of any unusual events concerning his 
birth and subsequent development. 

The story begins at the time of the 
Lindbergh kidnapping and_ carries 
through uninterruptedly to present-day 
radar and electronics. Immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement of the kid- 
napping, Mrs. X became aware that a 
neighboring house, which for some 
time previously had been tenantless, was 
being occupied. There appeared to her 
to be much going-and-coming by the 
new neighbors who kept the shades 
drawn, and who had not bothered to 
make themselves known to the X’s, as 
was the local rural custom. Mrs. X 
at once became suspicious of these peo- 
ple, associated them with the kidnap- 
ping, and confided her observations 
and suspicions to her husband, who 
promptly dismissed the matter as non- 
sense and with the advice that she mind 
her own business. Unable to do this, 
Mrs. X went to the local police, who 
in turn indicated to her that there was 
nothing to her suspicions. Still unsatis- 
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fied, she prevailed upon the rural mail 
carrier to promise to make a report to 
the FBI. Shortly thereafter, Mrs. X 
observed a dark sedan with two men 
occupants parked in the vicinity of the 
two houses. These she took to be mem- 
bers of the FBI, but since no effort was 
made by them to communicate with 
her and since the automobile drove off 
on the one occasion that she approached 
it, she took all this to mean that the 
FBI was involved in the kidnapping 
along with the “mysterious” neighbors. 

These thoughts continued to formu- 
late in the mind of Mrs. X, and she 
continued to tell these to her husband. 
On his part, she relates, he gradually 
shared in her suspicions but advised her 
to remain silent about them lest harm 
befall them. Whether or not Mr. X 
joined his wife in her suspicions, his 
advice seemed only to accentuate these 
in her. On the heels of the suggestion, 
Mrs. X observed that the son was hav- 
ing difficulty with his recent bride. 
This wife was being influenced by one 
of the male members of the gang with 
tales of his ready money; and matters 
between the young couple became so 
difficult that a divorce ensued. The 
evidence of a plot then was at hand in 
the sudden disappearance after the di- 
vorce of the man-with-money and in 
the introduction by other members of 
the gang of a red-haired girl to the 
recently divorced son. He became at 
once infatuated with this girl and mar- 
ried her without consulting his par- 
ents. Bringing the new bride to stay 
at the parental home did not dissipate 
Mrs. X’s delusion that the marriage 
was part of the plotting of the gang; 
indeed, her suspicions were only rein- 
forced. As evidence, she reported that 
daughter-in-law No. 2 from the very 
start filled the coffee cups at the stove 
rather than at the table. This maneuver 
was employed as a means to insert 
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poison in the coffee, since this now 
caused Mrs. X to become confused and 
dizzy. She refused thenceforth to drink 
any coffee poured by her son’s wife, and 
averred that she convinced her husband 
and son to do likewise. Later on, she 
uncovered another plan for poisoning. 
The automobile was being unpacked 
following a camping trip. During the 
process Mrs. X observed a small pack- 
age of which she immediately became 
suspicious. Inquiring of the daughter- 
in-law as to the contents, she was ad- 
vised that the package contained fly- 
paper. However, since it was then in the 
month of October, with flies nonex- 
istent, ipso facto the package must con- 
tain poison to be used against her and 
her family. 


Matters continued in this vein for 


atime. Then, whether because of Mrs. 
X’s continuing suspiciousness of th: 
daughter-in-law, or whether because of 
her own son’s health, the young couple 


moved to Arizona. This did not ease 
in any manner Mrs. X’s aberrations as 
to her daughter-in-law. She simply 
projected her suspicions on to all red- 
haired women; and for this reason 
going to town presented difficulties. 
The old couple became more seclusive. 

As time went on, Mrs. X’s suspicious- 
ness became only the more accentuated. 
After reading about radar and elec- 
tronics in the early 1940's, she became 
convinced that her unseen enemies were 
projecting electrical waves into her 
home. These waves created queer sen- 
sations in her and resulted in 
continuous “thumping and bumping” 
sounds throughout the house. After 
several years of these happenings. Mrs. 
X succeeded in convincing Mr. X of 
their existence, at least as to the sound 
eftects. However, she was certain that 
the rays were having a deeper effect on 
her husband than he might be aware 
of since he was attacked by these mostly 


also 
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at night. Often she would awaken to 
see him tossing about in bed, “cussing 
and swearing,” as though fighting some- 
thing unseen. In order to escape from 
the tormentors they agreed to put the 
farm up for sale and to move to Cali- 
fornia. Life there proved no more 
serene, the radar impulses continued 
as before, and after a few months the 
couple started the return East. They 
were scarcely on their way, however, 
when trouble began anew. On the 
westward trip Mrs. X had become sus- 
picious of two men whom she took to 
be gangsters and whose glances in the 
X’s direction only confirmed her belief. 
She allied these men with the gang 
who had been after her for years and 
assumed that they had been detailed 
to follow her and her husband in order 
to keep tab on their whereabouts. Be- 
yond feeling uncomfortable for several 
days nothing untowards occurred, 
which convinced Mrs. X that she and 
her husband were merely being “shad- 
owed.” However, when the eastward 
trek had begun and Mrs. X observed 
the same two men in adjacent seats, 
talking with heads together and with 
occasional glances in the X’s direction, 
she became alarmed and wanted some- 
thing done about the men. Mr. X, now 
as on the westward trip, remained un- 
perturbed by these suspicions expressed 
by his wife. Mrs. X, however, finally 
became quite disturbed by the change 
of events and sought out the train con- 
ductor for help in having the strange 
men apprehended. At first he attempted 
reassurance, but then Mrs. X pursued 
him on repeated subsequent occasions 
to the very rear of the train. Failing 
to get help from the conductor, Mrs. 
X carried her complaints, but equally in 
vain, to the Mititary Police aboard the 
train (it was still wartime). On arrival 
at St. Louis, Mr. X disembarked during 
the short layover. but failed to be aboard 
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when the train restarted. Mrs. X gave 
his absence little if any concern, assum- 
ing that he had gone in pursuit of other 
members of the gang and would be 
following her after he had dealt with 
them. The gangsters on the train re- 
mained there until Mrs. X’s final desti- 
nation was reached, when they in turn 
disappeared. Mr. X turned up at home 
several days later without offering any 
explanation to his wife for his disap- 
pearance and without being questioned 
by her. 

After their return, the X’s life became 
no more tranquil even though more se- 
cluded than ever. 

From the time of the kidnapping on, 
Mrs. X states that not a few members 
of the gang met with fatal accidents. 
Some of these resulted from automobile 
mishaps; while in other instances the 
victim was found dead under mysteri- 
ous circumstances. As late as a year 


before her admission, a young son of 
the suspected neighbors discharged a 
firearm in the direction’of the X’s while 


they were out in the field. Mrs. X 
could not accept this as an accident and 
found proof for her misbelief in stating 
that this child subsequently met a tragic 
accidental death. 

Since the radar influences continued 
to increase, affecting by now Mr. X, too, 
the State Police were appealed to for as- 
sistance in having the nuisance ended 
and the guilty persons apprehended. 
The X’s story then appearing quite 
bizarre to the police, medical referral 
was made, following which formal 
commitment was decided upon. 

Her stay in the hospital was short, 
and her progress can be seen from the 
following clinical notes: 
note: “Radar machine” on_ her 
since She has looked for it but never 
seen it: however, felt its vibrations. She be- 
lieves it is caused by the FBI. Auditory hallu- 
Oriented in all 


Admission 


1940, 


cinations present. spheres. 
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Very voluble, but circumstantial and ram- 
bling. Tells long tale of being persecuted for 
years. 

Weekly note: This patient at first was ex- 
tremely fearful and apprehensive, and easily 
and volubly expressed a well-systematized, de- 
lusional, paranoid state. On the ward, she 
frequently misinterpreted and misidentified, 
claiming that some of the patients were part 
of the gang that had been hounding her for 
years. On one occasion, when sedation was 
offered, she felt convinced that she was being 
poisoned, became so emotionally upset that she 
actually fainted. By the end of the week, how- 
ever, she was willing to admit that perhaps 
her thoughts concerning radar were largely 
imaginary, and averred that the pounding 
and buzzing she had previously experienced 
in her ears, and which she had attributed 
to radar, disappeared if she raised her head 
from the pillow. She concluded from this 
that the sensation was due only to the throb- 
bing of blood vessels. However, she re- 
mained insistent that all of the previous hap- 
penings actually took place, and begged that 
she be looked after and treated nicely. 
Second weekly note: This patient for the 
past few weeks has continued to make an 
excellent adjustment on the ward. She ap- 
pears less preoccupied, is usually in good con- 
tact and oriented in all spheres. She shows 
a normal interest in ward activities and in 
occupational therapy. She sleeps fairly well; 
her fixed delusions remain but she is coop- 
erative. She is looking forward to 
leaving the hospital on an extended visit and 
hopes in the future to adjust with her son 
and daughter-in-law. She makes it clear now 
that she really trusts her daughter-in-law. 
Extended visit note: This patient was ad- 
mitted because of a strongly fixed delusional 
. physical findings and laboratory 
tests indicated arteriosclerotic changes 
shock treatment was contraindicated and pa- 
tient was kept on a supportive psychothera- 
peutic level her earlier suspicions of 
the medical staff became materially amelio- 
rated so that she is amenable to ward care and 
. . her paranoid reactivity in 
and she 


now 


system .. 


is cooperative . 


general has become less intense 


admits that some of the happenings, particu- 


larly those concerning her daughter-in-law, 
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might have been misinterpretations . . . she 
claims now to have full faith in the daughter- 
in-law and is looking forward to the reuniting 
of the family . . . should she make an ade- 
quate adjustment with the son, the family 
will probably move to the West because of 
the son’s health. 


Staff conference placed a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia (paranoid type), with 
prognosis guarded. 

* * * 

The content of Mr. X’s thinking is 
as shallow as that of his wife is tumul- 
tuous. Upon admission to the State 
Hospital at the very same timé as his 
wife, he was friendly, cheerful, and 
frank. He adapted well to hospital 
routine. Physical examination was es- 
sentially negative. He was in good con- 
tact, oriented in all spheres; memory 
appeared intact; mood was jovial. He 
maintained that there was nothing 
wrong with him, but that his wife was 
ill of mysterious causes; stated simply 
that “she got mixed-up with the Lind- 
He did admit hav- 


bergh kidnapping.” 
ing called the police to investigate the 
difficulty he had been having with a 
water faucet. 

Clinical interrogation was unable to 
elicit from Mr. X any indications of a 


delusional state; nor 
there revealed any such evidence from 
the collateral history of his wife, or 
from that of the son. His attitude from 
the very first until very recently had 
been one of indifference. If his wife 
happened to be involved in some mys- 
terious way with the Lindbergh kid- 
napping, the FBI, and radar influences, 
that was her affair. Mr. X was neither 
alarmed, curious, nor suspicious. For 
him, no problem existed. 

However, whatever may have been 
his armor, after years of bombardment, 
it finally became vulnerable. The first 
indication of weakening occurred dur- 
ing the return from the unsuccessful 


system or was 
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flight westward in 1945. At a “city near 
Chicago I saw some men flex their 
muscles; I got frightened and got off 
the train.” He does not recall what 
city it was where he had left the train; 
nor can he recall in what manner he 
spent the intervening hours until he 
boarded the next train East. Arrived 
home, his life with his spouse was 
resumed as before and as if nothing un- 
usual had just occurred. No questions 
were asked; no explanations were vol- 
unteered. 

Farming, however, was not resumed. 
The couple apparently were without any 
plans or goals after their return, merely 
awaiting the sale of their property. Mr. 
X gave no evidence of being disturbed, 
and more or less just pottered about 
the place, performing among other 
chores minor maintenance repairs. It 
was one of such repairs that precipitated 
his second “break,” which resulted in 
the simultaneous commitment of him- 
self and his wife. It seems that a faucet 
in the kitchen developed a drip. Mr. 
X disconnected the spigot and found 
that it would require some rethreading 
or machine work of some sort (his re- 
counting is not at all clear). The of- 
fending object was taken to a machine 
shop in the village where the necessary 
work was accomplished, but the at- 
tempt at reassembling was not success- 
ful since the object would not fit. It 
was returned to the shop for reworking, 
and although this time assembly could 
be made, the drip nevertheless re- 
mained. This caused Mr. X consider- 
able annoyance and raised the suspicion 
that the mechanic had been deliberately 
bungling the job. Then, during the 
night his suspicions became confirmed, 
when his wife, arousing him, called his 
attention to a banging and thumping 
in the water pipes and walls. He be- 
came convinced that he, too, had be- 
come part of “the plot” and was being 
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victimized, since never before had he 
met with any difficulty in repairing a 
faucet. He at once called the State 
Police and enjoined them to come to his 
rescue. The police, after listening to 
the X’s story, referred them to a phy- 
sician, and commitment followed. 

Mr. X’s stay at the hospital was un- 
eventful as the clinical notes reveal: 


Admission note: Patient is a well-developed 
and well-nourished male, who is ambulant 
and free of acute physical illness . . . is in 
good contact, oriented in all spheres; mood 
is a jovial one to point of euphoria . 
claims there is nothing wrong with him but 
that his wife is ill of mysterious causes .. . 
admits to calling police to investigate what 
was wrong with water faucets, rooms and 
walls because of so many sounds occurring 

. has noticed these noises for the past 
four years. 


First weekly note: . . . admitted same time 
as his wife . . . shows some paranoid ideas 
which do not appear well fixed. His condi- 
tion remains unchanged. 


Second weekly note: Condition of patient es- 
sentially unchanged since admission. He 
appears fairly well adjusted on the ward... 
son was interviewed . .. he and wife willing 
to take perents to live with them on the 
parent’s farm, but would prefer, later, be- 
cause of physical condition of son to take 
parents to tive with them in the West. 


Third weekiy note: . . . condition of this 
patient is essentially unchanged since admis- 
sion. He tends to vary from admitting de- 
lusions to denying them. He is cooperative 
and pleasani. has been assigned to... . 
kitchen to work and requires no particular 
care. 


Extended visit note: Patient left . . . in cus- 


tody of son . . . who is taking care of both 


parents. 


A staff diagnosis was made of schizo- 


phrenia (simple type), prognosis, 
guarded. 


* * * 
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Passing now behind the clinical 
scene, it is of further interest to examine 
in detail the two personalities involved 
as revealed in the Rorschach material. 
Even an uncritical glance at the sepa- 
rate response summaries given in Table 
I suggests two rather distinct, perhaps 
antipodal, records: the one, more or 
less full; the other, more or less shallow. 

In the case of Mrs. X one observes 
that responsivity (R) or capacity to pro- 
duce associations is above average. As 
an index of intelligence in liberation 
it borders closely upon the reactivity 
of the more gifted. However, incon- 
sistent with high intellectual potential 
is the dearth of whole responses (W). 
Mrs. X, then, cannot engage in con- 
ceptual thinking (her two whole-re- 
sponses are the easy paradigm “butter- 
flies” of cards I and V). Her intellec- 
tual attack is more or less unmethodical 
(Seq) and becomes lost as she pursues 
the inconsequential, attends elements 
that are disregarded by most people 
(Ap). She misses the forest for the 
trees. In the accuracy of her percepts 
(F per cent) she reveals a regard for 
form that is just at the critical limit 
for the healthy adult; while capacity 
for analysis-resynthesis, the ability to 
form associations (Z), is better than av- 
erage and tends to be higher. Her re- 
spect for reality (ego strength), then, 
lacks strength or criticalness, while at 
the same time she can see relationships; 
she can thus breakdown and organize 
this. With self-will (s) present she may 
be expected to persist, at least in her 
fantasy activity. Outwardly, she can be 
adaptive in her thinking, but again 
presents herself as hovering at the bor- 
der of the healthy-unhealthy. She can 
free her thinking from the more banal 
(A per cent), yet she is not so far 
estranged that few common standards 
remain. Similarly, she can participate 
to some extent in the popular thinking 
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of the group (P); and again, while she 
fails to indicate a full, healthy accord 
with popular thinking, she is not 
enough divergent to be completely 
alien. She can on occasion be quite 
in tune, as it were, with others. 
Fantasy (M) is free, but not un- 
bridled, and within the range of the 
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wish-fulfillment activity shies away 
from human identification; her creativ- 
ity as a means of understanding her en- 
vironment fails her, even to carrying 
her into another realm. She “sees 
through a glass darkly.” The stance 
of her movement responses is flector for 
the most part: the persons (or part- 


TABLE 1 


RorscHACH 


RESPONSE 


SUMMARIES 


Mrs. X 


= 46 


2 8 (—,1) 

29 (s, 1) 3 

15 (s, 2) 3 (—, 1) 

— 2 (—, 1) 
46 18 
. 12 


33.5 46 
((W))(D)Dd! 
Irr.-Mth 


24.0 
W!!(D) 
? 


superior and  imaginative—quantita- 
tively; but here any similarity to 
healthy creative activity fades rapidly. 
Of her eight fantasy-dictated responses 
she is able to produce only three that 
involve whole human figures, the re- 
mainder either separately or jointly are 
part-human (Hd) or rare detail (Dd). 
Her fantasying, then, appears as re- 
gressive, serving an autistic trend; her 


2 
5 
7 
I 
2 
2 
I 
t 


Mud 


46 


~s N= ee 


persons) are in passive or bowed atti- 
tudes, or hanging onto something. It 
is only with her animals in movement 
(not scored as M) that extensor leaping, 
or a peering out from behind something 
occurs. This further avoidance of M 
affords only the more evidence of a 
severe inhibition of her wish activity. 
Anxiety is the devastating force at 
work. One observes this in the pre- 
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ponderance of Hd, Ad, and An re- 
sponses over A and H. It is probably 
deep-rooted and of central origin since 
the affect is heavily dysphoric (FY+-FV 
>FC). Conscious self-appraisal leaves 
her with feelings of inadequacy and in- 
feriority. Even though she can be in 
emotional harmony with others (FC), 
it takes strong stimulation to arouse 
this; the morose influences more largely 
her feeling. She can resist her con- 
flicts (s), but the resistance is directed 
inward, against herself. 

From the Rorschach data, Mrs. X 
shows marked disintegration. Yet, 
there are many hopeful indications: she 
maintains her grip upon reality even 
though precariously; she can introspect, 
and she can be in affective rapport with 
others; although distractible and aber- 
rant in her thinking, she is not with- 
out a measure of conformity; and, 
finally, her resistiveness although firrn 
does not reveal contrariness enough for 
negativism. She may never succeed in 


getting genuinely well, but she may 


never become any worse. She is her 


own worst enemy. 

Contrary to the storm and strife of 
the record of his spouse, the picture 
presented from the Rorschach test of 
Mr. X is one of more or less simplicity. 
His respect for reality (F+per cent) is 
high, but too much so for his total 
number of responses (R). Ego strength, 
then, tends to be rigid, cautious. His 
thinking, too, even though in easy gen- 
eralities (W) is inclined to be unadapt- 
able, stereotyped (A per cent), and in 
accord with the thinking of the group 
(P). 

Inner-living is coarctated (M:C), but 
more extratensive than introversive. His 
one fantasy-dictated response was the 
popular men of card III, but with a 
tendency toward the submissive flexor 
stance. The affect that comes to light 
reveals a capacity for impulsive behavior 
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(pure C). Self-will (s) is absent. One 
can picture Mr. X as taking each day 
as it comes, unconcerned with details, 
but capable of making relationships in 
an easy, slow fashion (slow additive 
wholes, in Rorschach terminology). He 
can identify with others readily but 
on occasion may act apparently without 
reason. 


SUMMARY 


The present paper presented the clin- 
ical data and Rorschach Test results in 
a case of induced psychosis, or folie @ 
deux, in an elderly married couple. The 
personality structuring as revealed in 
the Rorschach material obtained is con- 
sonant with the clinical personality 
presentations. 

The two personalities that were de- 
picted were different, yet complemen- 
tary. In the one case (Mrs. X), there 
was a productive, dilated, fanciful, firm- 
willed individual; in the other case (Mr. 
X), there was an underproductive, con- 
stricted, guarded, weak-willed person. 
In common, they each manifested an 
impracticality in apperception: the for- 
mer became lost amid inconsequential 
details; the latter found uncritical gen- 
eralizations easier—neither could sift 
the wheat from the chaff. In common, 
too, was some allocentric feeling-tone 
on the part of each. 

It is not difficult by inference to find 
a connection between these two person- 
alities as to a dyadic situation, even 
though neither individual recognizes or 
admits to this being so. Certainly, all 
the necessary reagents are available for 
the reaction to occur. Two factors lend 
significance toward making inference 
more a certainty. One is the fact that 
the recipient member (Mr. X) did not 
submit to aberrant behavior until con- 
fronted with two seemingly inescapable 
situations. The first one of these was 
a westward-eastward train trip taken by 
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the couple. Forced to remain in the 
narrow confines of a train seat and to 
listen for hours and days on end to.the 
delusions and projections of his wife, 
Mr. X eventually took to actual and un- 
announced flight. The other incident 
occurred some time after the couple’s 
return. Farm-work had been discon- 
tinued, there were no chores to be done, 
there was nothing to occupy Mr. X’s 
time. He again broke down under his 
spouse’s bombardment, finding vraisem- 
blance for her delusions in his own 
frustration in repairing a leaking faucet. 

One other factor appears to add fur- 
ther clarity in defining the 4 deux situ- 
ation. This occurs in part of the con- 
versation ensuing when Social Service 
made a followup visit about four 


months after the release of Mr. and 
Mrs. X from the hospital. . . . 


Mrs. X: It’s funny. The doctors say I 
made Mr. X crazy. That's the first time then, 
that we ever agreed on anything. 


Mr. X, immediately: Shut up! You talk 
too much. You will talk us both back in the 
hospital again... 
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TUMULTY AND LEAVENWORTH: A CASE STUDY OF RUMOR 


BY JOHN M. BLUM 
The Theodore Roosevelt Research Project, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


uRING World War I officials of the 
D United States Government were 

embarrassed by a rumor that 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Secretary to Presi- 
dent Wilson, had been imprisoned at 
Leavenworth as a German spy.’ Tu- 
multy’s daily presence at the Executive 
Offices throughout the period belied 
that contention, but the story traversed 
the country, persisting in the face of 
explicit denials by Tumulty and Wil- 
son. Patriotic Republicans misled by 
partisanship, patriotic suffragists an- 
gered by Wilson’s rejection of their 
cause, and patriotic Protestants blinded 
by their prejudice against Tumulty’s 
Catholicism, broadcast the rumor 


which the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation considered to be the invention 


of German agents. At least one news- 
paper gave it front-page space. While 
the public passed it by word of mouth, 
only a handful of people thought of 
checking the acccunt. 

The opportunity to originate the 
Leavenworth report arose when Tu- 
multy, burdened by the increased re- 
sponsibilities of wartime and mindful 
of the prerogatives of other officials, 
reduced his former efforts in public 
relations to a minimum, leaving that 
task to George Creel. The familiar 
preface—“Secretary Tumulty stated at 
the White House today”—disappeared 
from news items. At the same time, 
the publicity Tumulty had received in 
connection with certain celebrated 

1 This rumor can be traced through letters 
sent to Joseph P. Tumulty. All citations in this 
article are to correspondence and clippings in the 
Tumulty Papers, privately owned in Washington, 
D. C., which it has been the author's privilege 
to examine. 


peace-time affairs’ ceased. Reporters 
knew he was in Washington, but they 
no longer had occasion to mention him. 

Rumormongers, however, kept Tu- 
multy’s name before the public. On 
October 9, 1917, Ernest O’Brien, im- 
plying that anti-Catholics were to 
blame, wrote from Detroit that a rumor 
that Tumulty was in Leavenworth was 
given substance because there had been 
no notice in the press concerning Tu- 
multy for several months.* Walter S. 
Conely, a Detroit business man, heard 
the rumor three times on October 22. 
A caller at his office szlated the story, 
commenting that “they are getting even 
some of the big fellows in Washing- 
ton.” At luncheon at the Palestine 
Lodge Masonic Club and on the train 
from Detroit to New York, Conely 
heard the story again, one narrator re- 
marking that he feared it was true.‘ 
Conely reported to Byron R. Newton, 
Collector of the Port of New York, 
who wrote Tumulty ascribing the story, 
“undoubtedly circulated in other cen- 
ters where war activities are going on,” 
to “another phase of the hellish in- 
trigue” of the Germans.® 

Newton was correct in his assump- 
tions about the rumor. The day New- 
ton wrote, Lawrence C. Woods reported 
the tale from Pittsburgh,® and the next 

2 Tumulty’s name had been much in the news 
in connection with the execution of Sir Roger 
Casement in the summer of 1916, the exciting 
election of 1916, and the so-called “leak” in- 
vestigations during the first months of 1917. 

3 O'Brien to P. H. Callahan, October 9, 1917; 
Callahan to Tumulty, October 11, 1917. 

4B. R. Newton to Tumulty, October 23, 1917. 


5 Ibid. 
6 Woods to Tumulty, October 23, 1917. 
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day Colonel F. P. Cobham of the FBI 
in that city observed to his chief that 
“it would seem to me that there was 
an attempt to start such a rumor for 
the purpose of adversely affecting the 
Liberty Bond sale.” ? 

While the FBI was investigating the 
affair, reports of the story arrived in 
increasing numbers from Pittsburgh, 
New York, Providence, Boston, and 
Natchez on October 29, and from To- 
ledo, Chicago, Cumberland, Maryland, 
and West Newton, Pennsylvania, on 
October 31.5 One of Tumulty’s corres- 
pondents stated that the rumor was be- 
ing circulated by Tom Watson of 
Georgia, a notorious spokesman of the 
American Protective Association.® An- 
other informant attributed the dissemi- 
nation of the story to anti-Catholic agi- 
tators in Maryland.” 

In an effort to scotch the rumor, 
which he felt was being used to hurt 
the Administration, Jerry A. Mathews, 
Washington correspondent of the To- 
ledo Blade, sent a dispatch, published 
on November 1, that he had seen Tu- 
multy at the White House,"’ but by 
that time the rumor had gathered over- 
whelming momentum. On November 
s, Pittsburgh and Chicago; on Novem- 
ber 6, Canton, Ohio; on November 7, 
Washington, D. C., Leachburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cleveland, Ohio; and on 
November 9, Atlanta, Georgia reported 


the rumor.'*? Twice on November 5 


7 Cobham to A. B. Bielaski, October 24, 1917. 

8A. S. McSwigan to Tumulty, October 29, 
1917; T. F. Logan to Tumulty, October 29, 1917; 
A. B. Bielaski to Tumulty, October 29, 1917; J. R. 
Lambert to J. A. Flaherty, October 29, 1917; 
Dewitt Fisher to Tumulty, October 31, 1917; 
D. C. Williams to Tumulty, October 31, 1917; 
W. D. Paisely to Tumulty, October 31, 1917. 

® Logan to Tumulty, October 29, 1917. 

10 Paisely to Tumulty, October 31, 1917. 

11 Mathews to Tumulty, November 3, 1917. 

12 Walter Measday to Tumulty, November 5, 
1917; Atlee Pomerene to Tumu!ty, November 6, 
1917; J. T. Wayland to Tumulty, November 7, 
1917; J. R. Maxwell to Tumulty, November 7, 
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the story was given new prestige and 
an exaggerated form. Louis Benjamin 
Hanna, former Republican Governor of 
North Dakota, told a meeting of bank- 
ers at Fargo that Tumulty had been 
imprisoned at Leavenworth, and had 
probably been executed as a German 
spy. Hanna later claimed that his 
source for the story came from New 
Orleans."* Also on November 5, Miss 
Mabel Vernon, National Secretary of 
the Woman’s Party, launched a discur- 
sive diatribe against the Administration 
before an audience at Des Moines, Iowa, 
during which she said: 
We have heard various 
traveling through the Middle West] 
that Joseph P. Tumulty . . . has been shot at 
Fort Leavenworth on the charge of 
being implicated in the Sinn Fein movement. 
. . . We have been told this in several cities, 
and also that the news is being suppressed 
at Washington and by the newspapers." 


rumors [while 


Without making any attempt to verify 
her story, the Des Moines Register car- 
ried it on page one, column one, on 
November 6."° 

The FBI found the greatest incidence 
of the rumor in western Pennsylvania. 
In Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Wilkins- 
burgh, and Yeagertown an itinerant 
evangelist, W. Leon Tucker, preached it 
from his pulpit.’® A. B. Bielaski, chief 
of the FBI, reported that the rumor 
was rife in Pittsburgh because “every- 
body there seems to know every one 
"17 The rest of the country was 
Anti-Catholic groups in 


else. 
not immune. 


Lawson to Tumulty, November 7, 
Broyles to Wilson, November 9, 


1917; K. E. 
1917; N. R. 
1917. 

13 John Burke to Tumulty, November 10, 1917; 
George A. Hollister to Burke, November 19, 1917; 
3urke to Tumulty, November 24, 1917. 

14 The Des Moines Register, p. 1, col. 
vember 6, 1917. 

15 Telegram, Managing 
Moines Register to E. T. 
16, 1917. 

16 Bielaski to Tumulty, November 14, 1917. 

17 Ibid. 


1, No- 


Editor of the Des 
Meredith, November 
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New England gave the story wide cir- 
culation there.'* Reports were sent to 
Tumulty from Columbus, Ohio and 
Toccoa, Georgia, on November 10; 
from Wilmington, Delaware, on No- 
vember 12; and from Huntington, West 
Virginia, on November 13.’* Bielaski 
discovered that in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the stery had Tumulty shot by 
a firing squad at the penitentiary in 
Atlanta.” 

Early in November President Wilson 
became concerned. Wilson had orig- 
inally ignored the rumor as intrinsically 
absurd, but on the tenth of November 
he advised Tumulty, first, to request 
Creel to keep the rumor off the wires, 
and secondly, to take some early occa- 
sion to have himself mentioned in the 
newspapers." Although Wilson felt 
that it would be a mistake to dignify 
the story by any formal reference to it, 
he soon changed his mind, denying it 
specifically on November 12 in a letter 
to John J. Mangan of Wilkes-Barre.** 
On November 13 Tumulty issued an 
official statement to the Associated 
Press, requesting “conspicuous pub- 
licity.”*% Tumulty announced that 
“rumors are being assiduously spread al- 
leging that I have been imprisoned at 
Fort Leavenworth. All sorts of fanci- 
ful tales are being passed from mouth 
to mouth by innocent persons who are 
victims of a systematic and insidious 
propaganda to weaken confidence in 
officials of the federal government.” ** 


18]. F. O'Connell to Tumulty, November 17, 
1917. 

19]. T. Carrol! to Tumulty, Nove 
1917; B. Wilson to Tumulty, November 10, 1917; 
M. E. Stone to Tumulty, November 12, 1917; 
F. H. Tyrse to Tumulty, November 13, 1917. 

20 Bielaski to Tumulty, November 14, 1917. 

21 Wilson to Tumulty, November 10, 1917. 

22 Wilson to Mangan, November 12, 1917. 

23 Copy of statement with holograph insertions 

Tumulty Papers. 

24 hid. 


mber 10, 


—. 
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Although Tumulty’s statement re- 
ceived excellent publicity, the rumor 
would not vanish. With decreasing 
frequency it persisted another seven 
months. On November 23 Charles A. 
Plumley, United States Commissioner 
of Taxes at Brattleboro, asked Tumulty 
for a letter denying the story which he 
described as still prevalent from Georgia 
to Vermont.”®> John B. Elliott, Col- 
lector of the Port of Los Angeles, wrote 
Tumulty on December 26 that the 
rumor of his execution was being cir- 
culated on the West Coast.2* Con- 
gressman William R. Green reported 
the same story in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Omaha, Nebraska, on February 
6, 1918.27 On April 9 the tale was 
abroad in South Bend and most of 
northern Indiana.** The final report 
came from Eddystone, Pennsylvania, 
where a Methodist minister told a 


friend on June 23 that Tumulty was 
in Leavenworth.*® 
The case history of this story demon- 


strates the basic features of the analysis 
of rumor as pointed out by Allport 
and Postman.*° The rumor was “a 
specific proposition,” passed largely “by 
word of mouth, without secure stand- 
ards of evidence.” A wartime rumor, 
it reflected “hate and hostility,” circu- 
lated most virulently where “assimi- 
lated” to prejudice, and evidenced both 
“leveling” and “sharpening.” In the 
end no discernible damage was done, 
but under similar conditions another 
tale might injure seriously the morale 
of the American people. 


25 Plumley to Tumulty, November 23, 1917. 
26 Elliott to Tumulty, December 26, 1917. 

27 Green to Tumulty, February 8, 1918. 

28 G. Dawe to Tumulty, April 9, 1918. 

29 T. J. Burns to Tumulty, June 3, 1918. 

30 Allport, G. W., & Postman, L.. The psychol- 
» of rumor, New York: Holt, 1947. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


BISEXUAL FACTORS IN CURABLE SCHIZOPHRENIA * 


BY EDWARD J. KEMPF 
Wading River, Long Island, New York 


RAEPELIN, over fifty years ago, gave psy- 
K chiatry, after a long series of remark- 
able studies of many psychoses, his famous 
differentiation of dementia precox as an in- 
curable, progressively deteriorating, nervous 
and mental disease, and manic-depressive psy- 
chosis as a repetitious, cyclical, autogenously 
recoverable reaction. Thereafter psychiatry, 
generally, adopted this concept, particularly 
for its useful simplif..ation of many legal, 
administrative, and custodial problems. 

Over thirty years ago Freud, Bleuler, and 
Jung, then the leaders of psychoanalytic meth- 
ods, reinforced the Kraepelinian theory by ar- 
riving at the conviction, from a small num- 
ber of ineffectually treated cases, that de- 
mentia precox, now renamed schizophrenia, 
was based on some unknown, constitutional 
cerebral or other pathology and was incur- 
able by psychoanalytic methods. Unfortu- 
nately for thousands of patients, this convic- 
tion has continued to influence most psycho- 
analysts and other psychiatrists to neglect the 
psychopathology of schizophrenia, although 
Meyer, White, and Jelliffe had at this time 
demonstrated the prejudicial unsoundness and 
injustice of the belief from the evidence of 
a number of autogenous recoveries 
made under intelligent nursing. 

In 1912, after reading Freud’s Studies in 
Hysteria and White’s Mental Mechanisms and 
some papers by Meyer and Jelliffe on the 
affective disorders in dementia precox, I 
ventured at the Indianapolis State Hospital to 
try, on some selected cases on my wards, 
the psychoanalytic technique Freud was then 
using. Among them were two women who 
had been diagnosed dementia precox by Dr. 
Max Bahr, then clinical psychiatrist at the 
hospital. These diagnoses would today I 
am sure be accepted as correct. 

The psychotherapy began with the inten- 


social 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, May 18, 1948. 


tional cultivation of a positive sympathetic 
rapport, later called transference, with each 
patient in order to get her to confide in me 
the secrets of her troubles with herself. I 
was able to induce each one to tell me what 
she knew about herself. Each patient had 
worked herself into an automatically repeti- 
tious convergence of mind on preoccupations 
with past social ridicule, frustrations, and in- 
feriorities covering shame, guilt and struggle 
with unspeakable autoerotic cravings, pro- 
ducing an attitude of indifference to present 
and future social relations. In each instance 
the repetitious pressure of the erotic cycle was 
regarded with obsessive dread, anxiety, and 
inferiority, followed by pleasurable infatua- 
tion and indulgence, ending in remorse, 
shame, and anxiety, often to the degree of 
hopeless despair and impulses to suicide. 
Each one had special kinds of sexual infatu- 
ation, and thought and fought with them in 
highly individualized ways although with 
similar stupefying preoccupations, restlessness, 
sleeplessness, and incapacity to work, learn, 
or eat normally. As usual, the treatment 
soon came to an impasse beyond which the 
patient could not make progress and talked 
in confused, repetitious circles with superfi- 
cial distractions and painful discouragement 
at not being able to think of anything else. 

I then decided tu adopt, contra to Freud, 
the innovation of persuasively, aggressively, 
insistently working on each patient with 
direct and leading questions in order to break 
through the self-repressive fear of me and 
of themselves and what they might re- 
member and say and do impulsively. In 
each instance, within a few hours, decisive 
autoerotic fantasies, memories, and emotions 
were released and rapidly increased to a 
passionate flood with its autonomic tides con- 
verged upon me. Their reactions to my 
sympathetic, controlled interest varied from 
narcissistic disappointment, anger, and self- 
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doubt and negative reversions to coming 
back for more analytic help. 

Case A was a young wife with compulsive 
jealousy, autoerotic inferiorities, paranoid 
thinking, socially specifically conditioned hys- 
terical jerking spells that involved all of her 
body, and conditioned vomiting, visual con- 
striction, and hemianesthesia. She recovered 
in a psychologically interesting series of well- 
differentiated steps as she recalled the ac- 
cumulative repressed memories and emo- 
tional reactions to a series of painfully humili- 
ating experiences with her foster-mother, 
mother-in-law, and husband. 

Case B, a once fairly efficient young woman 
stenographer, had an extremely severe, sym- 
bolically and physically self-cleansing com- 
pulsive mysophobia with suicidal despera- 
tion which had continued for a year with- 
out relaxation. Her preoccupations had com- 
pletely incapacitated her for doing any kind 
of work. She recovered after recalling her 
repressions and assimilating them through 
talking out in fragments the meaning to 
her of her autoerotic infatuations for genital, 
anal, and fecal fantasies with masturbation 
centered upon her father. She had been 
progressively cultivating a semi-seclusive, 


shut-in, weakening social attitude, and be- 
came precipitated into a panic when she sud- 


denly realized during an erotic episode 
that her secrets were suspected by her sister. 
Both cases were fully reported to Dr. 
Adolph Meyer in 1913 and led to my becom- 
ing a member of his staff. Both cases were 
later published in my Psychopathology in 
1920 with a large series of other cases of 
dementia precox, including every type (9). 
Case A was also published in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology in 1917 (6). [For other 
publications on this psychopathology, see 
Kempf (4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11).] Many of these 
cases had been treated with sufficient success at 
the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic through 1914 and 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital up to 1919 for 
them to be discharged as social recoveries 
with insight into how the pathological think- 
ing had been progressively cultivated. The 
degree of insight and social adaptability dis- 
tinguished them from the ordinary form of 
autogenous social recovery without insight. 
The great importance of the quality of a 
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person’s insight as an indication of his socia- 
bility was developed for psychiatry by Adolf 
Meyer over forty years ago. It is as funda- 
mental for psychiatry and general psychology 
as Freud’s rediscovery of the ancient knowI- 
edge of hypnotic, good, and evil suggestion 
(see Frazer, 3) as repressed unconscious ac- 
tivity. By insight is meant the understanding 
of the emotional and other attitudinal inter- 
actions in oneself and other people. Recog- 
nition of the importance of developing in- 
sight or understanding for everyday life has 
been traced by Breasted (2) back through the 
ancient Greeks and Hebrews to the Egyptians 
as far as 3000 B.c., and seems to have devel- 
oped with the beginning of the consistent 
culture of conscience and equilateral fra- 
ternalism to replace primitive unilateral op- 
portunism. 

The two Indianapolis cases of schizophrenia 
were, it now seems from the history of re- 
corded cases, the first to have been successfully 
treated in America or Europe by the Freudian 
psychoanalytic method. Some of the Phipps 
and Saint Elizabeths patients reacted with 
decisive changes toward recovery with only 
one or two hours of active analytic-suggestive 
psychotherapy. Since 1920 this series of more 
or less successfully treated cases has been ex- 
tended in private practice under improved 
methods of analysis of the ego-attitude toward 
its physiological cravings under the culture 
of its familial and other social requirements. 

From 1915 to 1925 I had to accept many 
intolerant criticisms from leading Freudian 
psychoanalysts for daring to modify Freud’s 
passive technique and his theory of the dy- 
namic processes involved in the neuroses and 
psychoses. Freud, as late as the end of World 
War I, had continued to assume the exis- 
tence of a “censor” in the mind in order to 
explain the evidence of uncompromising con- 
flicts and self-repressions. Although he had 
made the important scientific discovery that 
repressed, unconsciously emotivated thoughts 
continue to act in part as determinants of 
conscious thinking and behavior, he was un- 
able to work out a theory of the psychophysio- 
logical processes that was satisfactory to him- 
self, as the series of later experimental 
changes in his theory showed. When he 
divided the personality into the id, ego, and 
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superego he had only renamed the ancient 
Hebraic triangular concept of Jody, mind, 
and spirit. His differentiation of all reactions 
into /ife and death and love and hate instincts 
was unsatisfactory. It neglected the endless 
pressure of development of body, ego-attitude 
and mind attended by fear of failure, as basic 
emotivations in all struggles for survival, 
maturation and reproduction. 

Numerous controversial discussions had 
made evident the need for working out a 
consistent explanation of human and other 
animal behavior that specifically interrelated 
physiopsychological and psychophysiological 
circular sequences of reaction. These must 
include the integrative actions of the two 
neuromuscular systems, conditioning of re- 
flexes, endocrine and autonomic emotivation, 
bisexual differentiation, and the social culture 
of the ego-attitude. Since 1912 I 
voted most of my studies in this direction, 


have de 


as some of you know. 

Freud had continued, as late as 1923, in 
seeing the repressed factors as the chief cause 
of the neuroses although it had been shown 
in my and the Per 
sonality (1918) and Psychopathology (1920) 
that, while the character of the physical and 


Autonomic Functions 


mental determined by the re 


pressed functions maintaining themselves repe- 


symptoms 1s 


tiously in conditioned, pathological, postural 
autonomic and somatic, neuromuscular, cir- 
cular reflex tensions, the intensity of the con 
flict is caused principally by the intolerant, 
self-controlling, repressive work of the ego 
attitude. 
“free floating” 
compulsion to act in oppositely conditioned 


Anxiety is then not a_ so-called 


nervousness, but the variable 


ways at the same time, producing indecision 
under autonomic-affective pressure with con 
flicting reciprocal inhibition in autonomic 
and somatic organs. The fearful distress and 
weakness of the resulting tremors in these 


reliev ed by 


organs is obsessive, compulsive 
tensions driving to wishful thinking that dis 
torts the values of the ego and its social 
environment. 

Because resistance in orthodox psychoanaly- 
tic circles to innovations in treating the psy- 
choses and in explaining their physiopsy- 
chology and psychophysiology continued with 


purblind obstinacy and deprived thousands 
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of young men and women of the possibility 
of relief I was advised by some leading psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists to talk with Freud 
personally about our respective theories, 
methods, and results. G. Stanley Hall ar 
ranged the interview, which extended over 
two days in the Austrian Tirol. 

Freud had been for a number of years 
developing the technique of sitting behind 
the patient, who would be required to lie 
on a couch and give way to expressing free 
associations of thought regardless of their 
nature or emotivation. While this procedure, 
although seriously time-consuming, was often 
highly successful with intelligent people who 
could hold themselves interested in the 
causes of their symptoms, he generally failed 
to get free, releasing from 
schizophrenics, who, because of intense nar- 


associations 


cism, would not endure the recall of painful 
injuries to it. 

My method was to sit face to face and 
eye to eye with the patient across a small 
empty table in order to hold the patient's 
attention on his analysis. I was able to dem- 
onstrate to Freud from several case histories 
how, with considerable foreknowledge of the 
personal and family history and the psycho- 
biological pressure of growth and _ bisexual 
differentiation with or against the ego’s atti- 
tude, one can make direct and leading ques- 
tions with the certainty that releasing specific 
repressions helps to reintegrate the personality 
and reduce the resistance to recurrent emoti 
vations and thoughts. Freud finally con 
cluded that a more directed and active tech 
nique was justified in the psychoses and en 
couraged me to continue my work. I think 
he was also influenced in this direction by 
Ferenczi, who was then developing more 
aggressive psychoanalytic methods. By 1930 
Brill, who was Freud's authorized representa 
tive in America and who had previously 
been one of the severest critics of the psycho 
analytic treatment of the psychoses, pub 
lished several papers demonstrating the suc 
cessful use of more aggressive psychoanalytic 
methods with nonhospitalized schizophrenics. 
Contributions on the successful treatment 
of schizophrenia have now been made by 
many psychiatrists, which cannot be listed 


here. 


Today, shorter, more aggressive and 
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improved methods are being developed by 
many psychosomaticists as well as psycho- 
analysts after thirty years of obsessive rejec- 
tion. It is a pleasure to see that Alexander 
and French (1) have also become converts to 
trying more practical and individualized 
methods. 

Every human, like the lower primates and 
other mammals, is a plastic, bisexual mecha- 
nism in which every cell, organ, and the or- 
ganism as a whole and all of its behavior are 
bisexually differentiated in more or less male 
and female ratios by chromosomal, gonadal, 
and socially conditioning factors. Therefore 
social and other environmental successes and 
failures have more or less masculinizing or 
feminizing reactive effects upon the social- 
sexual attitude. Every person’s ontogeny re- 
capitulates its phylogeny and begins with 
hermaphroditic, self-loving, polyorificial (oral, 
anal, and genital) autoerotism. It passes 
through phases of autoerotic development up 
to late adolescence, attended with more or 
less homosexual infatuation and experimen- 
tation, and eventually matures by conversion 
of affection toward heterosexualism and 
reproduction. 

Naturally the chromosomal, gonadal, and 
social determinants may work more or less 
in alliance or opposition with one another. 
The physician, therefore, should work them 
out as far as possible in each case. The 
family history often indicates hereditary, 
chromosomal, sexual pathology, whereas the 
development of secondary bisexual characters 
reveals the ratio of male and female gonadal 
determination. The personality shows the 
effects of family and other social appeals, 
approvals and rewards, and disapprovals, 
threats and punishments, upon the bisexual 
differentiation of its attitude through child- 
hood and adolescence and even in adulthood. 
When all three factors are bisexually abnor- 
mal the achievement of heterosexuality and 
mental integrity under social condemnation 
is obviously impossible. Pathological gonadal 
ratios can. often be corrected by administering 
fitting ratios of endocrines. Pathological social 
conditioning in chromosomal and gonadal 
normals can very often be readjusted to po- 
tent heterosexualism if the social pressure 
has not been too seductive or intolerant too 
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early in childhood and the person has not 
become too infatuated with perverted pleas- 
ures. Persons having as much as a high- 
school education seem to be able to learn 
how to make emotional readjustments to 
normal and gain insight more readily than 
persons of lower mental levels. 

Wherever we find a person who is in an 
emotionally driven psychopathological atti- 
tude we also find that one or more persons 
in his family or business from whom he can- 
not escape is egotistically obsessed to force or 
seduce that person into states of introverted, 
frustrated, affective confusion and mental in- 
decision, even to the extent of destruction of 
his personal integrity. The interpersonal con- 
flict tends to repeat itself to the egoistic pleas- 
ure of the dominant person and suffering of 
the defeated person. As a result the latter, 
more than the former, becomes progressively, 
endlessly preoccupied with mulling over what 
was said and done to him in order to make 
things come out right with egoistic satis- 
faction to himself. Such vicious circles of 
thinking and feeling tend to grow accumu- 
latively and become increasingly autoerotic 
and regressive. They are the opposite of 
heterosexual and even homosexual exchanges 
in constructive directions. 

More than thirty years of intensive investi 
gation of these problems permits me to make 
the general statement that in man every 
case of emotional neurosis or psychosis is the 
result of more or less conflict and confusion 
involving bisexual differentiation. In other 
animals also conflicting excitations producing 
indecision and anxiety involve sexual func- 
tioning pathologically. Dementing schizo- 
phrenia is essentially a regression to the 
cloacal level of hermaphrodism. I am quite 
sure that it would be easy to demonstrate 
these factors in any case and often within 
an hour of investigation. 

The usual objection made to these state- 
ments is that since all men and women have 
been more or less autoerotic in youth and 
have not developed serious neuroses or psy- 
choses autoerotism cannot be an important 
factor. My reply is that it is not so much the 
autoerotic fixation as the cultivation of the 
ego’s attitude toward it that produces the 
destructive conflict. The objection to this 
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view has been that most schizophrenics under 
commitment in hospitals are freely erotic and 
unrestrained. My reply is that this condition 
develops as the ego becomes disorganized and 
confused by the endless autoerotic pressure, 
and as the ego becomes reintegrated it re- 
sumes the old self-repressive, sensitive atti- 
tude without insight. In other words, an 
attitude of any normal ego that is fitted for 
doing accurately any responsible kind of 
work is at that time sexually repressive be- 
cause the erotic attitude is not fit for doing 
such work. The normal person can change 
from a working to an erotic attitude or vice 
versa in adaptation to the immediate social 
situation, whereas the pathologically erotic 
person cannot do this as the result of many 
unsolved, pathological, interpersonal inter- 
ferences during the development of his bi- 
sexual differentiation. 

The psychotherapy of neuroses and psy- 
choses is practically differentiated into two 
important steps, as experience has shown. 
The first step is best begun with the impres- 
sive sympathetic advantages of the first in- 
terview. Without taking a routine case his- 
tory or making notes at the time, well-directed 
analytic-suggestive questioning is begun with 
the precise purpose of inducing the patient 
into adopting a less fearful, more relaxed 
attitude toward his sexual cravings, whatever 
they are and no matter how strong and repe- 
titious they are, and talking about them 
freely. The patient has generally convinced 
himself that he is the only one of his kind 
as the result of the superior moral preten- 
sions of his elders having been especially 
aimed at him. As he realizes that his attitude 
toward his sexual cravings and methods of 
trying to manage them, and not the crav- 
ings as such, have produced his illness, he 
improves decisively and his capacity for 
working and thinking becomes adequate for 
the needs of everyday life. 

The second step is more involved and re- 
quires the inductive analytic conversion of 
the conditioned erotic and other emotional 
cravings to heterosexuality whenever possible. 
The former step is usually well started in an 
hour or two of confidential, sympathetic, un- 
derstanding talk with the patient if the 
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physician is not preoccupied with thinking in 
terms of neurology and toxicology. Psycho- 
logical miracles often follow as the sexual 
fight becomes reduced. I am sure that literally 
thousands of autoerotic young men and 
women and children in our institutions and 
outside, who must otherwise remain incura- 
ble psycho; will be helped to readjust 
to a healthy ;crsonal integrity when psychia- 
trists adopt this method. The analytic read- 
justment to heterosexuality requires more 
time but generally it can be carried on out- 
side of the hospital in private practice. It 
requires the recall and reliving of every 
decisive episode that tended to produce a 
repetitious emotional displacement until a 
normal readjustment follows without striving. 

I have seen a number of patients that 
have been treated by insulin, metrazcl, and 
electric shock and some have been 
treated by frontal lobotomy or lobectomy who 
have improved sufficiently to be discharged 
as social recoveries. These cases have, how- 
ever, little or no insight and retain, in 
milder form, their neurotic distortions. Hence 
most of them are doomed to eventual regres- 
sion when they must live under the old con- 
ditions that formerly excited their repressions. 
On the other hand, patients who have ac- 
quired insight and released their repressed, 
conditioned emotivations and assimilated 
them by changing to more tolerant and 
practical and less conscientious but not con- 
scienceless attitudes generally remain stable 
through most stresses. The effective results 
of electric or chemical shock therapy or cere- 
bral surgical shock therapy seem largely due 
to breaking up the intense fixation of attentive 
integration on fighting repressively against 
the conditioned emotivations involved in 
autoerotism and homosexuality. Thereby the 
mind becomes able to resume interest in new 
everyday realities by producing a here-and- 
now, socially more carefree, happy-go-lucky, 
animal attitude. I think, however, that it 
is utterly unjustifiable to perform a surgical 
operation on the brain for this purpose with- 
out first sincerely attempting analytically to 
reeducate the patient on how to manage his 
cravings without fighting against 


who 


sexual 
himself. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF ANTISOCIAL ACTS UNDER HYPNOSIS 


BY ANDRE M. WEITZENHOFFER 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


N his 1941 review of experimental hypno- 
I tism, P. C. Young (10) does not find the 
results of studies on the possible antisocial 
uses of hypnotism to be conclusive one way 
or the other. Rowland (6), Wells (9), Bren- 
man (3), and Watkins (8), all conclude hyp- 
notism can be used for criminal purposes. 
Erickson (4), Bramwell (2), Schilder and 
Kauder (7), Hollander (5), and Hull [as re 
ported by Wells (g)] deny this possibility. 
conclusions 
believes 


between these two 
are those of Bernheim (1) 
that 4 to 5 per cent of subjects can be in- 


duced to commit acts which they would 


Somewhere 
uM ho 


consider immoral in a normal state. 
Of the various reports which have been 


t 


I 
from an experimental standpoint, have been 
those of Rowland, Wells, Brenman, Watkins, 
and Erickson. The present paper will there 
the re 


resented on this topic, the most satisfactory, 


fore be restricted to a discussion of 


sults found in these five studies. 

There are at least two outstanding facts 
concerning these investigations: (a) the results 
and conclusions appear to fall into two dis 
tinct and contradictory groups; (4) there does 


t 


vasis for denying the 
It is the aim of 


not appear to be any 
validity of either category. 
the writer to offer a possible interpretation 
which makes use of the two sets of results 
and which, it is believed, resolves the conflict. 

If one makes a parallel examination of the 
five studies just mentioned, some interesting 


and suggestive differences can be found. Not 
only do these reports fall into two cl 
the basis of the results obtained, but they a 


are found to fall into these same categories 


asses on 


Iso 


on the basis of two other criteria: (a) the 
form and contents of the suggestions used 
and, (4) the interpretation placed by the 
investigators such expressions as 
“criminal act,” 

With respect to form and contents of the 
in general 


upon 
and “antisocial act.” 
suggestions, the following may 
be stated. In one group (Erickson), with a 
few rare exceptions, suggestions are given in 
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a direct manner. The act to be perforrned 
is outlined, and the subject told to carry it 
out. With possibly one exception, no illusion 
is ever suggested concerning either the act 
itself or the subject’s environment. 

On the contrary, the second group (Bren- 
man, Wells, Rowland, and Watkins) shows 
extensive use of suggestions aimed at creating 
illusions, hallucinations, and paramnesias in 
regard to both the task and the environment. 

Space does not permit a detailed examina- 
tion of each experiment which has been re- 
ported in the literature. However a few points 
will be mentioned. 

For instance, Watkins (8) reports success in 
attempting to induce subjects to attack others 
with intent to kill, or at least to cause bodily 
harm. To obtain this result, he suggested to 
the subjects, all enlisted men, that the victim 
was an enemy, a “dirty Jap.” It was further 
added that this enemy was about to kill the 


t 
t 


subject unless the latter killed him first. 
Wells (9) and Brenman (2) were able to 
induce subjects to steal a dollar from Professor 
Wells’ coat. In order to do this, they suggested 
to the subject that he would see the coat and 
dollar bill as Azs. In fact, 


trouble to produce a complex paramnesia con 


they went to much 


cerning the coat and money. 

In contrast with this, Erickson (4), in a 
somewhat similar experiment, merely told 
his subject to take money from his roommate. 
He reported failure. 

In one experiment, Erickson (4) asked a 
female subject to examine another person's 
purse. Here too he failed in obtaining a re- 
sponse. On the other hand, Brenman (3), giv 
ing the subject the specific suggestion to see 
the purse as fers, succeeded in an otherwise 
similar experiment. 

Lastly, Erickson (4), making a direct de 
mand under hypnosis, failed to elicit the name 
of a girl in whom his subject, a young man, 
was interested. Brenman (3), using a girl for 
subject, obtained material pertaining to a 
young man of interest to the subject. In con 
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trast to Erickson, Brenman used an indirect 
approach. She suggested the subject had re- 
tired to bed, was alone, and was having 
fantasies which she would describe. It is to 
be especially noted that Brenman did not 
specify the contents of the reverie. 

The same sort of situation, although not 
always as clear, can be shown to exist for 
nearly all of the remaining experiments re- 
ported, but not discussed here. By itself, it 
makes it somewhat questionable whether one 
may consider the two groups of experiments 
as comparable, that is, equivalent. This last 
seems to be a valid criticism of Brenman’s 
(3) paper, which aims at disproving the re- 
sults and conclusions offered by Erickson (4). 
However, in all fairness, it must be pointed 
out that a similar criticism holds against any 
attempts which might be made to use these 
last-mentioned results to invalidate the con- 
clusions drawn by the first group. 

The difference in approach to the subject 
matter and in the conclusions reached by the 
two groups seems to the writer to be largely 
the outcome of the interpretation placed by 
the investigators upon the expression “anti- 
social.” For instance, it is clear from Bren- 
man’s (3) report that, for her, there is crimi- 
nality in any situation for which a court of 
law would make the pronouncement of 
“guilty.” With the exception of Erickson (4), 
this also appears to be true for the other re 
That is, in all of these, an act is 
labeled “antisocial” by an who, 
presumably, is guided by the purely judicial 
aspect of the situation as he sees it. Nothing 
is said of the subject’s viewpoint. In contrast, 
Erickson (4) places emphasis upon setting up 
an experimental situation in which the anti- 
social act can become an accomplished fact 
for the subject and in such a way that the 
latter cannot help but be aware of its anti- 
social nature. 

It appears to be generally agreed among 
investigators that a hypnotized subject can 
be induced to commit a criminal act if (a) 
he feels protected, (4) he has latent criminal 
tendencies, or (c) through his trust in the 


ports. 
observer 


hypnotist. 
There seems to the writer to be a fourth 


possible situation in which this may happen. 
It is when the subject does not perceive the 
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situation as being antisocial. This statement 
may appear trite to some, yet it is the one 
factor or situation which can account for the 
two groups of results. 

Let us consider, for instance, Watkins’ (8) 
report. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, one can presume that the subjects 
perceived the situation as suggested. They 
saw a Japanese soldier ready to attack them. 
From their standpoint the subsequent re- 
sponses were not only justified, but even 
commendable as being in the line of duty. 

Again, in Wells’ (9) and Brenman’s (3) 
experiments, if the suggestions were really 
effective, one may presume the subject per- 
ceived himself as taking Ais own money from 
his own coat. From his point of view such 
an act has nothing antisocial about it. A 
similar remark may be made for the purse 
experiment as done by Brenman (3). 

In brief, in these experiments the sugges- 
tions were such as to make the situation ac- 
ceptable to the subject, and, in any event, to 
make him perceive the situation in a manner 
different from the one in which he would 
presumably have perceived it in the normal 
(waking) state. 

On the other hand, in Erickson’s version 
of these experiments there is no evidence to 
indicate the subject perceived under hypnosis 
a situation which he would have perceived 
differently in the normal state. 

In either groups of experiments, the results 
indicate the behavior of the subject was in 
every instance appropriate to the situation 
as defined by the hypnotist. 

As the writer sees it, these two groups 
of experiments attempt to answer two es- 
sentially different questions. Brenman, Wells, 
Watkins, and Rowland are concerned with 
the extent to which one may influence a 
subject’s actions by means of illusions and 
other forms of indirection. In _ contrast, 
Erickson appears to deal mainly with the 
question of free will. That is, the extent 
to which one can interfere with the sub- 
ject’s capacity to respond to a situation in 
accordance with whatever system of values 
he may possess at the time. 

If the above analysis is correct, it indicates 
the importance of making a distinction be- 
tween the normal (waking) and the hypnotic 
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situation; between what is defined by the 
hypnotist for the subject and what is de- 
fined by the subject alone. Without this in 
mind, the results can indeed be expected 


to be contradictory. On the other hand, in 


terms of it, it appears possible at this stage 


to draw fairly definite conclusions. Namely, 
the behavior of the hypnotized individual 
seems to be entirely a function of the stimu- 
lus-pattern as perceived by him under hyp- 
nosis. If the situation appears socially, or in 
any other ways, acceptable to the subject, 
he probably can be induced to commit “anti- 
social” acts. If he perceives the situation as 
contrary to his own ethical system, it is very 
unlikely that he can be made to carry out 


“criminal” acts. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


PERSONALITY IN Nature, SociETy AND CUuL- 
Edited by Clyde Kluckhohn and 
New York: Knopf, 


TURE. 
Heary A. Murray. 
1948. Pp. xxit+56r1. 


For many years, sniping at one another 
was a pleasing diversion for psychologists, 
psychiatrists, anthropologists, and sociologists. 
As they began to exhaust and systematize 
certain avenues of research in their respective 
disciplines, new problems arose which tended 
to cut across conventional boundaries. A 
major focus of this reorientation was the 
concept of personality. Each discipline had 
developed its own working notion of person- 
ality and, so long as there were enough prob- 
lems at home, what someone was doing in 
another field was of little concern . . . per- 
haps to be commented on but not taken 
seriously. This comfortable insularity was 
first shattered by the anthropologists about 
1930. Sapir, Goldenweiser, Malinowski, and 
Benedict, at approximately the same time, 


published materials which broke out of the 
bounds of traditional anthropology though, 
to be sure, the contemporary conflict between 


historicism and diffusionism contained the 
germs of this changing interest. Drawing 
from Freudian and gestalt psychology (two 
quite opposed systems), a functional, as con- 
trasted with a structural, analysis of culture 
began to emerge. There were new questions 
asked which transformed the old arguments 
concerning the nature of similarities and dif- 
ferences between different peoples. New in- 
sights into the meaning of specific institutions 
and behavior patterns became common. These 
new insights, and the questions which had 
led to them, received the attention of work- 
ers in other fields. They proceeded either 
to take up the cudgels in protection against 
the misuse of certain concepts, or else they 
endeavored to use the new data and theories 
for revising their own views. In either case, 
the result has been a flowering of research, 
data, and theory. 

This embarrassingly enormous literature on 
culture and personality which has taken but 
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twenty years to develop is so widely scattered 
and chaotic that a systematic text seems out 
of the question at this time. Consequently, 
the bringing-together of representative ma- 
terials from varied sources must serve the 
purpose of introducing students and laymen 
to such newer developments. The job of 
selection is never an easy one and is especially 
dificult when one restricts himself, as our 
editors have done, to materials not previously 
collected or appearing in book form. As 
they point out, this led to the exclusion of 
persons like Sapir, Malinowski, H. S. Sulli- 
van, Kardiner, and others of similar stature. 
Still there remained a large fund. The editors 
are to be congratulated on what they have 
done with the remaining candidates. In- 
stead of taking the easy way out and filling 
up a specified number of pages with a varie- 
gated assortment of articles, they have actu- 
ally written a text by proxy. We have sel- 
dom seen an edited volume which man- 
ages to present so clearly a definite point 
of view and, at the same time, covers a 
great deal of material. In brief, the volume 
is conceptually, rather than topically, or- 
ganized. 

Thirty-nine authors have combined to con- 
tribute 41 articles. There are 13 psychiatrists, 
11 anthropologists, 7 psychologists, 4 sociol- 
ogists and social workers, 3 educators, and 
one philosopher (subject to classificatory 
errors). The volume has three main parts: 
Part I, A Conception of Personality; Part II, 
The Formation of Personality; and Part III, 
Some Applications to Modern Problems. Each 
part is subdivided into several sections to be 
listed below. A salient feature of this break- 
down is the introduction preceding each sec- 
tion and the “continuity” summary accom- 
panying each article. Since a review of all 
the selections is not possible here, in present- 
ing the details of the subsection organization 
brief comments will be offered. 

Part I contains but one article, especially 
written for the volume by the editors: “Out- 
line of a Conception of Personality.” Read- 
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ers familiar with Murray’s views will find 
that the article stresses, more than ever, the 
centralist approach to personality, but now 
achieving substantive 
several 
approached, they 


with the central 
After a 


which personality can be 


status, review of ways in 
suggest that it is most profitable to consider 


it as a “temporal organization of brain 


processes.” “If,” they say, “personality is an 
actual, concrete organization of processes it 
must be located in nature, within some field 
where there is a togetherness of all these 
proc or of representations of all these 
processes.” Since only in the brain of the 
living organism can such a state of affairs 
exist, they define personality as the “ .. . or 
ganization of all the integrative (regnant) 
process in the brain.” From here on the 
paper assumes a dynamic orientation in 
which the concepts of tension and conflict 
neat discussion of 


play key roles. A 
formal and dy 


the relationships between 


very 


namic approaches to personality (which at 
times they themselves fail to heed) appears 
toward the end of the article (pp. 29-30). 
The final characterization of personality is 
that it is 
further the life-processes. 

Part II with another article 
written especially for this collection by Mur 
ray and Kluckhohn. The stress in this paper, 
“The Determinants of Personality,” 


is on an overall view of the 


a functional entity designed to 


opens again 


entitled 
ontogeny and 


formative processes of personality in contrast 


for dynamics expressed 


They outline six different 


with the concern 
in the first paper. 
kinds of determinants and, since the articles 
are classified in accordance with these cate 
gories, we turn to them at this point. “Con- 
stitutional Determinants” leads off and the 
articles selected seem to us to be the weakest 
and most detached portion of the book. Per- 
haps this results from the natural difficulty 
f the 
not recommend this part for persons at an 
undergraduate level. Even so, the articles 
do not stand on their own feet. Jost and 
Sontag report on the relations between twins, 
siblings, and unrelated children in respect to 
functioning. Using Wenger's 
measure of “autonomic balance,” they cor 


material; at any rate, the editors do 


autonomic 


relate these scores with the degree of familial 
relationship. While mean scores show sig 
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nificant relations, the correlational data are 
rather dubious. Out of nine correlations 
among these three groups, eight are too low 
to be significantly beyond chance at the 5-per 
cent level; on the other hand, the only corre 
lation high enough to be reliably above 
chance is between unrelated children, though 
(.164). Another study, by 


aggressive 


it is quite low 
Kallman, is an 
genetic basis of schizophrenia. 


report on the 
While the 
percentage and ratio data appear to give 
an affirmative answer, the methodology is so 
unclearly presented that a comfortable deci- 
sion is not possible. Certainly the data do 
not support his conclusion that the predisposi- 
tion to schizophrenia is dependent on a 
“specific genetic factor which is probably 
recessive and autosomal.” 
Section III deals with the 
between Constitutional and Group-Member 
ship Determinants.” Margaret Mead has a 
brief article (the first of three) on the prob- 
Her thesis is that, while 
ultimately to identify in 


“TInterrelations 


lem of instinct. 
“we may expect 
human beings an original nature,” to postu- 
late any specific nature now would be more 
of a deterrent than an aid in understanding 
the relation between culture and personality. 
J. Ruesch contributes a psychosomatic study 
of social techniques, status, and change as 
related to goiter and ulcers. It is distin- 
guished by some especially acute observations 
on the relationships between social mobility 
and status. C. Morris considers the 
relations between “Individual Differences and 
Cultural Patterns” by reporting on the de 
gree of association between Sheldon’s types 


s« cial 


and preferences for various paths of life. 
He finds that mesomorphic persons tend to 
dominate the way of life of Western civiliza- 
tion, endomorphs and ectomorphs preferring 
other paths of life. The sample is small (59), 


and apparently all members are Occidentals, 
so the generality of the study is seriously 


to be questioned. 

The real meat of the bock appears after this 
third section. Under the headings of “Group- 
Membership Determinants,” “Role Determi- 
nants,” “Situational Determinants,” “Interre 
lations between the Determinants and Some 
Application to Modern Problems” (Part III) 
will be found many satisfying and provoca 
tive materials. Gillin and Dorothy Eggan 
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present a view of personality which empha- 
sizes the way in which folkways pattern the 
personality and, in neat contrast, E. H. Erik- 
son and Hallowell review the way in which 
certain mental dynamisms support and en- 
large the particular folkways. Davis and 
Havighurst analyze child-rearing practices in 
Chicago in terms of color and class differ- 
ences and find rather marked variations along 
both dimensions. Jules and Zunia Henry 
have an account of “Dell Play of Pilaga 
Indian Children” in which the informal ob- 
servations of real playlife are exceedingly val- 
ucble. As a matter of fact, these last two 
articles can be counted on as an excellent 
basis for classroom discussion or for dem- 
onstrating the extremely wide range of be- 
haviors available to man. 

A well-organized discussion by Alexander 
of the “Educative Influence of Personality 
Factors in the Environment” is in marked 
contrast with the rest of the volume. Primar- 


ily it is an attack upon what he calls the 


“ethnological bias” of the ‘“neo-Freudians,” 
who are taken to task for failing to realize 
that many of the traditional Freudian con- 
cepts, such as the Oedipus complex, do not 
require an instinctual basis. He suggests 
that certain functional patterns of dependency 
in infancy are universal and invariably pro- 
duce many of the conditions postulated by 
Freud and for which he has been attacked. 
Primitive he further 
offer research possibilities principally of a 
psycho-sociological nature. Because of their 
rigidity and simplicity, and our lack of 
knowledge about them, they cannot be pre- 
affect the traditional 
He concludes by say- 


civilizations, argues, 


sumed seriously to 
Freudian viewpoint. 
ing that, in any event, the cultural viewpoint 
is not too important for the therapist, who 
must take people as individuals with per- 
sonal problems. On _ the hand, he 
does feel that an appreciation of cultural 
. social plan- 


other 
material is essential for the “ 
ner or reformer and in the preventive 
or mental-hygiene aspects of psychiatry and 
education.” A paper by Fromm, one of the 
“neo-Freudians,” indicates that he is not too 
much at variance with Alexander for he sug- 
gests that the Oedipus (and probably most 
other dynamisms) does operate in all cul- 


tures. But he stresses that the carriers and 
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the content differ from Viennese society and 
must be locally determined and evaluated. 
Many significant materials are presented in 
articles by Hunt, Allport, Bruner and Jan- 
dorf, and B. Dai which suggest that attempts 
to formulate a simple explanation of the 
effects of stress upon personality are subject 
to serious questioning. 

Part III, dealing with applications, con- 
tains some pertinent methodological material 
for interpreting problems of social change. 
Hortense Powdermaker has a significant ar- 
ticle on the “Channeling of Negro Aggression 
by the Cultural Process.” There is a dis- 
tinct parallel between her analysis of Negro 
“acceptance” of a subordinate role and the 
covert expression of aggressiveness among 
the Salteaux Indians, described earlier in 
the book by Hallowell. She, and Erikson 
in his discussion of “Hitler’s Imagery and 
German Youth,” stress the dangers of an 
unprepared, well-meaning approach to social 
problems. They demonstrate effectively the 
unitary organization of behavior patterns 
which both subordinate and dominant people 
achieve and the consequent futility of frontal 
attacks upon symptomatic expressions of per- 
sonality. A final article by Wegrocki is a 
well-balanced review of the problems in- 
volved in “Cultural and Statistical Concepts 
of Personality.” He proposes that “Jt is not 
the mechanism [overt behavior] which 1s 
abnormal; it is its function [underlying dy- 
namics] which determines its abnormality.” 

Separate name and subject indices with 
chapter-attached bibliographies make the 
volume a handy reference tool. 

A few overall comments are due at this 
point. While the editors deliberately omit- 
ted any formal methodological papers, many 
of the articles portrav rather clearly the ways 
in which culture-personality problems are 
approached. Evaluation of these methods is 
easier than one might expect because of the 
rather consistent psychoanalytic slant to the 
questions prompting many of the studies. In- 
deed, it is this uniformity in viewpoint which 
makes for much of the continuity possessed 
by the volume. At the same time, the uni- 
formity and continuity make it necessary 
for the psychologist to ask himself what he 
has contributed to the study of culture and 
The this reviewer 


personality. answer is, 
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thinks, discouraging. Essentially, we find 
a psychiatric psychology dominating the 
papers. It would appear that only in the 
role of a technologist, as in the case of 
Rorschach, does the psychologist make a 
peculiar contribution. 

It is fair to say, we believe, that psychol- 
ogists have put out the larger share of their 
systematic efforts toward the problems of 
human variability and learning. But appar- 
ently the results have been either insufh- 
ciently rewarding or dramatic enough to 
recommend themselves to investigators from 
other disciplines. Thus, in this volume intra- 
cultural variability is ordered, primarily, to 
the problem of constitutional differences. One 
finds nowhere a consideration of the role 
played by the “primary mental abilities.” 
Somehow or other, the jump from constitu- 
tion and temperament to personality is easier 
to make than that from basic abilities. We 
believe that here the editors have been in 
error and that some of the results of psycho- 
metric and factoral investigations into per- 
sonality could very profitably have been in- 
cluded. But the problem with respect to 
learning is somewhat different. A paper by 
Mowrer and Whiting on “Habit Progression 
and Regression: a Laboratory Study [albino 
rat] of Some Factors Relevant to Human 
Socialization” and some shrewd demands for 
specificity by Margaret Mead in “Social 
Change and Cultural Surrogates” represent 
the only formal recognition of the relation 
of learning to personality. That is not to say 
that learning is disregarded. Almost every 
paper contains such terms as learning, ac- 
quire, adapt, discover, and imitate, though 
they are used in a most common-sense 
fashion. In part, this stress upon dynamic 
or motivational problems in personality stems 
from the level of analysis selected by the 
editors. On the other hand, however, the 
level selected is probably also defined by 
what is available. And apparently a fruitful 
theory or approach to learning, which in this 
context may be labeled as structural, is not 
yet available. The kind of specificity which 
could be given by the data of learning, if 
available, would go far in clarifying many 
problems and ambiguities appearing in these 
discussions. For example, it has become a 
commonplace that groups are differentiated 
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by means of the particular values, difficulties, 
and ways of conduct, overt and covert, which 
they manifest. It is also recognized that the 
members of a group do not all share this 
“modal” behavior, as Linton calls it, to the 
same degree. Indeed, it is hard sometimes 
to call a person a member of some special 
group, though he has been a formal member 
of it all his life. Somehow or other he has 
not adopted the cloak of his society. While 
one may seek for constitutional reasons, we 
think that the data on members of our own 
culture indicate that such factors will not 
completely account for the non-conformity 
appearing in every society. On the other 
hand, the “ethos” of a group does not trans- 
late itself directly into personality and it is 
necessary to attempt an account of why some 
people exhibit the unique “style” of life of 
a society and why other members do not. 

The interest in intragroup uniformity and 
intergroup contrast has tended, therefore, to 
obscure a need which runs through studies of 
culture and personality. Perhaps future edi- 
tions of this volume will indicate to its 
readers a little more of the problems and 
possibilities along the lines of research into 
the factors which determine variation as 
well as conformity. It would serve to make 
a fine collection even finer. 

Ricuarp A. LitrMan 
University of Oregon 


BRAIN AND INTELLIGENCE. By Ward C. Hal- 
stead. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. Pp. viit+206. 


Its aim is 
twofold. It attempts, on the one hand, to 
replace psychometric, neurologic, psychiatric, 
and psychoanalytic conceptions of intelligence 
by the—operationally defined—concept of 
“biological intelligence.” On the other hand, 
it seeks quantitative indices of biological in- 
telligence that can be used as measures in 
the diagnosis of deviations from normal be- 
havior. In the search for these indices, Hal- 
stead refutes above all—as others did before 
him—the view that ordinary psychometric or 
IQ tests are inadequate as instruments for 
measuring functions of the human nervous 
system. As is known, frontal lobectomy 
often does not significantly alter the IQ; 


This is a very significant book. 
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thus, it obviously seems safer to conclude 
chat psychometric tests are not sensitive to 
organic impairment of intellgence rather 
than to assume that intelligence is here not 
affected. 

In his initial experiment, Halstead gave a 
battery of 27 neuropsychological tests to 237 
subjects, both normal and _ brain-injured. 
Thirteen of these tests were selected for a 
final factor-analysis study that yielded a four- 
factor description of performance. The fac- 
tors were found to be valid not only for 
differentiating the effects of brain-injury but 
also for the construction of a four-factor 
theory of biological intelligence. These fac- 
tors are: 

1. A central integrative field factor C. This 
factor represents the organized experience of 
the individual. It is, in the words of the 
author, “the ground function of the familiar 
in terms of which the psychologically new is 
tested and incorporated.” Tests which have 
high C facter loadings include among oth- 
ers: a “category” (classification) test; the 


Henmon-Nelson test of mental ability which 
supposedly measures the capacity of the sub- 
ject to activate what has been specificially 
learned over a period of years; a speech sound 


discrimination test; a finger oscillation test; 
and tests on color and on form discrimination 
under distraction. 

2. A factor of abstraction A. This factor 
is involved in the performance of grouping 
and sorting according to a criterion and in 
the comprehension in terms of similarities 
and differences. A-loaded performances oc- 
cur on the category test, on the Carl hollow 
square test that demands the construction 
of a square out of irregular parts, and on 
the tactual form board. 

3. The power factor P. This is possibly 
a general cortical efficiency factor (com- 
parable to Head’s “vigilance”). This factor 
is most conspicuously represented in flicker 
performance, also in discrimination of form 
and color under distraction. 

4. A directional factor D. This factor has 
to do with the medium of exteriorization of 
intelligence through motor or sensory chan- 
nels (the depression of the D factor may 
best be evidenced in the disturbance of 
sensory exteriorization in cases of agnosia). 

In a second part the attempt is described 
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to construct an impairment index that is 
capable of reflecting the amount of psycho- 
neurological disturbance due to brain-injury. 
For this purpose the ten tests of highest 
t-value for brain-injury were selected. When 
applied to various types of brain lesion it was 
found that individuals with damage to the 
frontal lobes had relatively high impairment- 
index scores. Lebotomies apparently do not 
interfere with the functions represented by 
the impairment index. It appeared that psy- 
chometric intelligence has little bearing on 
the degree and kind of disturbance reflected 
in the impairment index. 

Halstead’s work presents probably the most 
significant approach toward determining the 
nature of human behavior through brain 
pathology since Goldstein’s “Organism.” The 
experimental design is of great ingenuity, 
the results concise and convincing. How- 
ever, psychologists who are somewhat doubt- 
ful about the value of factorial methods for 
the analysis of human behavior would prob- 
ably desire supporting evidence from other 
sources, e.g., from variation of experimental 
conditions, from careful clinical observation 
of patients in the experimental situation, etc., 
before accepting wholeheartedly a theory of 
biological intelligence based on process fac- 
tors. The author is quite aware of the per- 
plexing difficulty of reconciling the essentially 
aggregative approach of a factorial analysis 
with the need for some sort of dynamic inter- 
relationship between traits in terms of an 
organized unity. The factors presented by 
the author as components of a nuclear struc- 
ture of personality seem to be related to cer- 
tain concepts which have been used variously 
by neuropsychologists for a basic interpreta- 
tion of impairment, concepts such as “loss 
of abstract behavior” (A), “lack of integra- 
tion” (C), “vigilance” (P), “disturbance from 
below” (D). If one accepts Halstead’s psy- 
chological definitions of the factors at their 
face value, one might, particularly in view of 
those clinical interpretations by others, ex- 
pect a good deal more interdependence and 
overlapping between factors than can be re- 
vealed through a battery of necessarily re- 
stricted experimental situations. One may, 
for instance, anticipate depression of the D- 
factor to be psychophysiologically rather in- 
timately related to lack of integration. 
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These doubts or critical remarks should 
not, however, detract from the outstanding 
qualities of the book. The reviewer is cer- 
tain that this work will inspire, more than 
any other study of the last decade, a reexam- 
ination of the traditional analysis of intelli- 
gence, with respect to theory as well as to 
practice. 
He1nz WERNER 


Clark University 


D1acGRaAMs oF THE Unconscious. By Werner 
Wolff. New York: Grune and Stratton, 


1948. Pp. xiv+423. 


It is as well to confess at the outset that 
task of reviewing this 
On the one hand, 


I approached the 
book with mixed feelings. 
I was interested in handwriting as expressive 
movement, but, on the other, previous ex- 
perience with books on handwriting had 
left me definitely prejudiced against them. 
The rather gaudy ttle of this one, Diagrams 
of the Unconscious, added nothing to my an- 
With that set I entered the book 
I believe, 


ticipation. 
—stayed in it long after bedtime. 
now, after my experience with it, that Dr. 
Wolff has written the best book I’ve ever read 
on handwriting movements. He has mar- 
shaled a tremendous amount of factual data, 
a great deal of it the result of his own ex- 
perimentation, to give his hypotheses a solid 
basis. He has presented testable hypotheses 
about the diagnostic validity of handwriting 
which, insofar as I know, has never before 
been done in a book about handwriting. 
Wolff's fundamental seems to be 
that what we see when we look at a given 


thesis 


specimen of handwriting is determined by 
(1) factors incidental to the specific situation 
at the time of writing, (2) previous learning 
of a specific method of writing, (3) conscious 
associations at the time of writing, and (4) 
unconscious factors expressive of underlying 
mechanisms determining behavior. He writes 
(p. 304), “Although the influence of outer 
factors, such as choice of writing material, 
conditions of writing, national characteristics 
of graphic pattern, training of form prin- 
ciples, and chance factors cannot be denied, 
the inner factors of personality are strong 
enough to modify the material which got its 


crude form through outer factors.” It is the 
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expression of these inner factors that are 
revealed in handwriting that absorbs Wolff, 
the discovery of which seems to be the basis 
for his title, Diagrams of the Unconscious. 
He begins his book by demonstrating 
rather conclusively by experiment and ex- 
ample that graphic movements are con- 
sistent to a given individual. Particularly 
intriguing is his demonstration of the con- 
figurational aspects of handwriting. Thus, 
he shows in example after example that 
the various parts of a signature remain in 
fixed proportion to each other over a period 
of time and in different contexts. For in- 
stance, in many signatures the dot of the i 
forms the exact center of the signature. In 
others, it is the length of the 7 bar which 
forms the basic length of which a total 
signature is some multiple. The sig- 
nature of President Truman under the Brit- 
ish Loan written with 26 pens is compared 
to two other signatures of the president 
presumably written by a single pen and in 
different times of his life. The proportions 
for all three signatures remain the same. 
This is the sort of dramatic demonstration 
given by Wolff to pound home his point 
that the configurational aspects of a writing 
seem to be unlearned, unconscious, and un- 


It would appear unreasonable 


premeditated. 
. 


to assume that such a consistent display o 


proportions is the result of conscious effort, 
and Wolff clinches the point by an experi- 
ment in which he measured proportions in 


signatures and_ subjected 
statistical analysis. He 


individual has a 


several hundred 
these measures to 
suggests that 
typical formula of proportions and configura- 
tions such a finding could be used in the 
detection of forgeries, and proceeds to show 
how this can be done. 

It is impossible, of course, in this review 
to discuss in any systematic fashion the 
wealth of material in the book. In fact, 
one of my chief complaints of the book, 
if it be one, is that such a mass of material 
is presented that as a reviewer I have had 
considerable difficulty in assimilating it in 
Wolff presents a 
number of and a 
number of rather startling discoveries. In 
addition to the configurational aspects of 
hitherto not elsewhere pub- 


since each 


the time at my disposal. 


ingenious experiments 


handwriting, 
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lished, he presents evidence to show that 
there are such things as empathy, projection, 
in graphic expression. 


and symbolization 


Empathy, for instance, is demonstrated by 


matching given descriptive terms, ¢.g., ag- 
gression and love, with jagged and curved 
lines, which a great majority of subjects 
are able to do with ease. Projection of fam- 
ily relationships is demonstrated in an ex- 
periment in which a subject writes / my- 
self, 1 father, and 1 mother, once with eyes 
open and with eyes There 
seems to be a remarkable relationship be- 
tween the form of graphic expression and 
relationships within the family. Symbolism 
is strikingly illustrated by experiments with 
doodling. There is no question in my mind 
that Wolff has definitely carried the case for 
handwriting as an important area of meas- 
urement in the study of what we call Per- 
sonality. 

On the basis of his experiments and the 
experiments of others, and on the basis of 
his experience, he has inferred a number 
of intrepretations. These he presents as work- 
ing hypotheses with fairly well-defined vari- 
ables. On the trait side, trait names are 
related to factors described by Cattell. On 
the handwriting side, there is a delineation 
of variables and a good description of them 
but no systematic presentation of quantifica- 
tion of handwriting variables. But he prom- 
ises a manual and perhaps quantifica- 
tion of handwriting variables will be in it. 
Besides, once the variables are named and 
described, measurement can usually be im- 
posed upon them by experimenters in this 
field. The important job, the description of 
variables based on insight and experimenta- 
tion, has been accomplished by Wolff; and 
that, it seems to me, is a sufficient function 
for any person at this stage of research in 
handwriting. 

At this point, I am mindful of the fact 
that my review has been rather entnusiastic. 
This enthusiasm is in some respects a reaction 
to expectancy. For those who, after reading 
this review, come away from the book some- 
what disappointed, I recommend as a salubri- 
ous experience the reading of some earlier 
books on handwriting. Wolff's book is, to 
my way of thinking, the best yet, but I do 
not feel that it has made measurements of 


once closed. 
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handwriting valid, objective diagnostic indi- 
cators of behavior. It has merely done the 
job, a remarkably good one, of setting the 
stage for the accomplishment of this task. 
There is, for instance, not one study in the 
book which shows the discriminating power 
of measurements of handwriting for behavior 
when gross operational criteria of behavior 
are used, such as hospitalized psychotic pa- 
tients vs. employed non-patients. At least 
two recent studies show that graphologists 
are not able on the basis of measurements 
of handwriting to discriminate between such 
gross deviations of behavior. I do not mean 
to imply that Wolff is a graphologist but 
attitudes toward measurement of handwrit- 
ing are based on such evidence. 

In summary, I feel that Wolff has pre- 
sented in his book powerful arguments for 
the expenditure of time and money in hand- 
writing research. If his book has done this, 
and it seems to me it has, then certainly 
he has made an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the complex and arduous task 
of somehow quantitatively defining human 
behavior. 

Geracp R. PascaL 

Butler Hospital 

Providence, Rhode Island 


Tue THEemMatic APPERcEPTION Test: AN IN- 
TRoDUCTORY MANUAL FoR ITs UsE WITH 
Avutt Mates. By Morris I. Stein. 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1948. 
Pp. viiitot. 

An important problem in clinical psychol- 
ogy today is that of improving the quality 
and increasing the quantity of training in 
clinical testing. Ideally, the student should 
go through many test records with his su- 
pervisor, response by response, moving among 
inferences from the concrete material at hand, 
generalizations from clinical experience and 
research, and such principles of the general 
psychology of personality as are pertinent 
to the questions raised by the test responses. 
Stein’s book represents, in the main, a bold 
and praiseworthy effort to mect the greatly 
increased demand for training by providing 
a supervisory conference for mass consump- 
tion. The last 41 pages of this 91-page man- 
ual are taken up with a detailed, sentence-by- 
sentence analysis of a complete, verbatim 
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TAT record. The presentation of the an- 
alytic process is easy, clear reading with an 
adventurous quality: Expectations (hypoth- 
eses) are stimulated, subsequently strength- 
ened, discouraged, qualified, amplified, and 
integrated, and slowly and surely a living per- 
sonality takes shape before us. The author's 
reasoning is never flashy or obscure, but 
rather is cautious, modest, sensitive, and con- 
scientious. (It may be mentioned here, how- 
ever, that despite his strong warning to the 
contrary, the author himself makes historical 
predictions that often seem far too concrete 
and specific; this is evident in the summary 
of his test analysis on pages 87-90.) If 
Stein could have published 20 such analyses, 
using a representative variety of clinical cases, 
he would have given us a true manual for 
the TAT; his present volume, because it takes 
up only one case in detail, can be considered 
only introductory. A further limitation on 
this level is the restriction of the entire dis- 
cussion to only the set of 20 pictures ad- 
ministered to adult males. 

Stein begins the book by neatly describ- 
ing each picture, listing the themes most fre- 
quently stimulated by it, and presenting two 
or three stories from his collection as illustra- 
tions of these themes. He goes on to describe 
the technique of administration, and suggests 
ways of handling a number of frequently 
recurring problems of administration. He 
then turns to his “technique of clinical an- 
alysis of the TAT,” offering here what is 
essentially a compact restatement of the Mur- 
ray need-press orientation to personality dy 
namics as applied to the TAT; he provides 
concrete, helpful examples from actual stories 
to illustrate how each of the press and need 
variables may be expressed. There follows a 
brief supplementary chapter on dynamically 
significant formal—as opposed to content— 
aspects of the test (This topic 
should have been treated more fully, since 
formal aspects of stories are crucial in locat- 


responses. 


ing and identifying significant needs, con- 
flicts, and goals; in the lengthy case discus- 
sion, Stein makes liberal use of these formal, 
non-content indications. ) 

Finally, before the case discussion, there 
is a three-page discussion of “syndrome or 
cluster analysis.” It is here that Stein will 
be most disappointing to his readers, for syn- 
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drome analysis is nothing but the construc- 
tion of an integrated personality picture from 
the fragmentary hypotheses 
single themes, perceptions, and significant 
verbalizations; and the construction of an 
integrated personality picture is the stumbling 
block that persists longer in the development 
of skillful handling of the TAT than any 
A discussion of how to establish need- 


suggested by 


other. 
hierarchies is missing; the presentation of the 
Murray need-press orientation does not help 
for it unfortunately has a catalog quality and 
not a hierarchic quality. For example, n 
Sex and nm Aggression are listed as if they 
had the same depth, breadth, and genetic 
significance as nm Playmirth, and n Change, 
Travel, and Adventure. Stein thinks hier- 


archically in his case discussion but does not 
instruct his reader how to do so, beyond em- 
phasizing frequency, intensity, and duration 
of expression of need in the stories as keys 
to the place of the needs in the subject's 


hierarchy. Actually, however, these aspects 
of need expression tell us more about the 
subject’s present picture of his need-hierarchy, 
how he experiences or is able to communicate 
his needs, and may not be dynamically ac- 
curate. 

Here is where the main outlines of the 
Freudian psychoanalytic theory of personal- 
ity dynamics could have been of great help 
to Stein as a teacher—for they do implicitly 
help him when, as a clinician, he grapples 
with concrete case material. Psychoanalytic 
findings and theory have to a great extent 
centered on this problem of need-hierarchy 
or “psychic structure.” Particularly clarify- 
ing would have been invoking the distinction 
between deep-lying needs and defenses against 
these needs, a distinction that Stein treats 
rather casually. When interpreting a TAT 
story, or any clinical material for that mat- 
ter, we must answer the question, “Does 
this material express a consciously accepted 
need, a rejected and to some degree uncon- 
scious need, or a defense against an un- 
conscious need?” Many subjects tell us much 
more about their defenses in their TAT 
stories than about deeper-lying needs which 
they cannot integrate with their preferred 
self-image. The intensively discussed case, 
for example, again and again shows how he 
continually tries to resist consciously acknowl- 
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edging to himself and to others his very 
strong dependent needs. (Stein points this 
out in his final summary interpretation, but 
gives no real place to this aspect of personal- 
ity dynamics in his previous rationale of in- 
terpretation.) Often the underlying need 
does not show itself at all clearly and we 
can infer its presence and strength only by 
the rigidity and overemphasis on the de- 
fenses commonly associated with it—for ex- 
ample, denial of and reaction formation 
against hostility. Often we see little more 
than the defensive structure with little idea 
about the underlying needs. 

The play vf intra-psychic forces is, then, not 
only indicated in the stories, as is Stein’s chief 
assertion in this connection, but they also 
select and shape, and thereby limit, the con- 
tent of the very stories themselves. Limita- 
tions of content can be understood in terms 
of ego-defenses and the scope of interpreta- 
tions is thereby broadened beyond the limits 
of the Murray approach. It is not implied 
here that a manual adequately incorporating 
psychoanalytic insights can now be written 
by anyone; this is a task waiting on much 
more research and conceptual analysis. The 
crucial role of the ego in the perceptual-asso- 
ciative interplay that goes into the develop- 
ment of stories has yet to be studied. But 
Stein might have advised the student more 
fully as to where the answers to the prob- 
lems of integration of inferences might most 
hopefully be sought. Nevertheless this little 
volume is well worth careful study by the 
beginning TAT worker. 

Roy ScHAFER 

Austin Riggs Foundation 
Tue Poriticat. Community: A Stupy oF 
Anomig. By Sebastian de Grazia. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 258. 


Man is born weak and helpless and only 
Love shall save him. And “Love” is to be 
defined as a firm belief in a strong political 
ruler buttressed by an equally firm faith in 
religion—and, the hint is dropped, preferably 
the Catholic religion. This seems to be the 
thesis and moral of the recent publication 
of the University of Chicago’s political sci- 
entist, Sebastian de Grazia. 


In this book de Grazia undertakes, in the 
words of the book’s jacket (and this time 
the publisher’s jacket does not do violence 
to the content of the book), “an analysis 
of the belief-systems of the political com- 
munity, their inevitability, their psycholog- 
ical function, and the insidious effects of their 
weakening or decay.” A presentation of his 
argument will perhaps suffice as a review of 
the book itself. 

Modern psychology, argues de Grazia, 
would depict the first conception of the 
world which the child acquires as “... an 
environment made up of uncontrollable, an- 
imate, thwarting, and, hence, hostile ob- 
jects.” Within this hostile world, however, 
7" . there are certain figures—usually, but 
now always, the parents—who are able to 
control it, tame the hostile objects, make all 
things friendly. . . .”. However, this happy 
ending is only the beginning of man’s tale 
of woe as seen by de Grazia. Matters do not 
proceed smoothly forever after because, so 
afirms de Grazia, every human infant neces- 
sarily passes through a series of ten anxiety- 
producing episodes. Four of these universally 
experienced crises occur during childhood 
and revolve around the original separations 
from attendants, and the various training 
procedures; the next three occur during pre- 
adolescence and concern themselves with 
school and extra-family contacts; and the 
final three, the adolescent shocks, are in- 
volved with new-status rituals, job searches, 
etc. All of these anxiety periods betray a 
fear of separation from a protector, or, in de 
Grazia’s favorite term, they are all instances 
of “separation-anxiety.” Now, argues de 
Grazia, since “the anxieties of adulthood re- 
peat the symptoms that appeared in adoles- 
ence, and the anxieties of adolescence in turn 
reactivate the pattern of anxiety of approxi- 
mately the first three years of life,” man is 
universally and ever! ly and inevitably 
seeking some way to avoid this separation 
from parent-figures. Therein is the key to 
the psychological funstion of belief systems. 
Belief-systems are adopted and maintained 
for the sole purpose of avoiding separation- 
anxiety. That is all ye know and all ye 
need to know about the psychological func- 
tioning of belief-systems. 
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The content of such belief-systems is also 
determined by the same line of reasoning. 
All belief-systems will be characterized by 
father-figures, or parental figures, or author- 
Translated in de Grazia’s terms, 
as their central 


ity figures. 
all belief-systems 
content a “ruler”—one who can control man’s 
De Grazia 


will have 


hostile, threatening environment. 
sums up most of this at the end of his first 
chapter: 


Beliefs can perform their psychological function 
because they define the proper way of obtaining 
protective assurance and they designate the beings 
of superior power, the environmental regulators, 
who alone can provide that assurance. The need 
for a body of moral beliefs can now be seen more 
fundamentally as a need for assurance that crit- 
ical situations of certain helplessness will not recur. 
Thus, belief-systems serve as protection against 
the anxiety of separation provoked by such situ- 
ations. 


Man blessed with such a belief-system will 
function in peace and serenity—for he has 
“rulers” (kings, princes, presidents, parlia- 
ments, priests, gods, etc.) who control his 
hostile world and who shield him from evil. 
However, the rulers occasionally seem to be 
inadequate to the task, they fail to control 


the hostile forces, all sorts of ills descend 
upon our believer, and at that point there is 
trouble ahead. Not because of the ills which 
befall man, not because he is ravaged by 
pestilence, war, and hunger, but because man 
begins to doubt his faith in his rulers—that 
is the great sin. For when man’s belief- 
systems weaken and decay and when his be- 
lief and faith in his ruler is lost, man suffers 
from the disease of “anomie”"—“ . . . the dis- 
appearance of order and rules, through the 
degeneration of the ruler. Anxiety grips the 

And what is the effect of 
In the individual it may lead to 
anything from neurotic behavior to suicide; 


individual.” 
“anomie”? 


in the community it may lead to mass move 
ments of various and strange kinds, to revolu 
And the 
only cure for anomie is, of course, the adop- 
tion of a new set of belief-systems with a new 
et of “beings of superior power.” 

All of the above, de Grazia warns, is of 
mmediate consequence for our country, for, 
is he asserts in Chapter VI, “simple anomie” 
(degeneration of belief-systems) exists in the 
United States and, unless we remedy this con- 


tion, to strikes, to war and chaos. 
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dition, acute anomie with all the insidious 
effects of the disease will strike us down. 
And he “documents” (the word is his) his 
diagnosis of the belief-systems of 148,000,000 
Americans in a chapter of ten pripted pages. 
The documentation consisting of quotations 
from de Tocqueville writing of America in 
1831, of references to the literary work of 
T. S. Elliot, Ezra Pound, William Faulkner, 
of observations about abstract art, several quo- 
tations from American psycheanalysts dis- 
cussing the reactions of some of their patients, 
and a reference to the “famous experiments 
at the Hawthorne Works in Chicago.” 

The essential thesis of this book is distress 
ingly old and familiar. Many ancients and 
some moderns have argued that it is in the 
nature of the beast which is man that he 
can be happy only where he has strong 
faiths in a strong political ruler and a strong 
God. Many people have been brought to 
death on the field of battle under that ban- 
ner. Many have been imprisoned and tor- 
tured and killed because they doubted that 
their happiness lay in that direction. What 
is relatively new in de Grazia’s “study” is 
the basis for this assertion. All of this, he 
says, and footnotes and quotes, is based on 
modern psychology! There is no end to the 
eminent psychologists whom he calls upon 
as authority—Mandel William 
Stern, H. A. Murray, Sandor Ferenczi, Kurt 
Koffa, Gordon Allport, Sigmund Freud, 
Karen Horney, Ernest Jones, Melanie Klein, 
G. Stanley Hall, E. C. Tolman, and many, 
many others! 

It is difficult for me to know 
start and where to stop in attempting a “crit 
ical” discussion of de Grazia’s book. I find 
Sut perhaps 


Sherman, 


where to 


myself embarrassed by riches. 
I might point out two or three glaring half- 
truths which form the very foundation’ of 
de Grazia’s structure. It is probably true that 
some human beings go through some anxiety 
periods in their childhood, pre-adolescence and 
adolescence. But it is a half-truth to stop 
there. Certainly the consensus of 
sible psychological thought does not support 
de Grazia’s glib and certain and unqualified 
statement that all children, everywhere, go 
It is probably 


respon 


through ten anxiety periods. 
true that some belief-systems of some adults 
serve the function of allaying separation 
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anxiety. But it is a sad quarter-truth (my 


percentages are purely impressionistic) to stop 


there. Certainly no psychologist who has 
concerned himself with the structure and 
function of beliefs and attitudes (and de 
Grazia, despite his extensive and “scholarly” 
bibliography, seems to be totally unaware 
of the psychological work in this field) 
would maintain that that is the only or even 
central function of belief-systems. It is prob- 
ably true that for some people the anxieties 
of childhood set the pattern for the anxieties 
of adulthood. But it is obviously a dispeptic 
and sophomoric reading of current psycho- 
logical thought to argue that no man ever 
matures, or ever can mature, to the point 
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of becoming a self-reliant person who has 
no deep-seated emotional need for a strong 
father-figure. 

De Grazia’s book is well-written. 
third of his 258 pages is taken up with 
erudite quotations and poetry from Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Edmund Gosse, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Confucius, etc. But I cannot 
consider it as a serious social science study. 
What it adds up to, in my opinion, is a most 
melancholy illustration of what can happen 
when a political scientist builds a cosmic 
edifice upon psychological half-truths selec- 
tively chosen. 


One- 


Davio Krecu 
University of California, Berkeley 
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